SIGHTS FEW PEOPLE 


HAVE EVER 


SEEN 


... can now be seen by you, even on a short vacation, 


by Pan American! 


MACCHU PICCHU, royal city of the ancient Incan Em- 
pire, was so sacred and so inaccessible it was unknown to 
white men until discovered by Americans in 1911. Even 
then few visitors had time to visit its cliff-ringed site. 
Now, with weeks of travel time saved by Pan American 
—with Peru only 2 days from Miami—you can easily be 
among the favored travelers to see this Andean wonder. 


CITADEL OF HENRI CHRISTOPHE in Haiti is the mighti- 
est ruin in all the West Indies, yet few tourists have had 
time to make the trip by pack horse to its remote moun- 
tain site. Now, since Haiti is little more than 5 hours from 
Miami by Clipper, anyone can spare a day or two to visit 
this amazing fortress—last resting place of the Black 
Emperor who ruled Haiti more than a century ago. 


NLY by Pan American can you see the unusual sights 
kk : reser : : 

pictured here—at least “within the time available for 
most vacations. They suggest but a few of the endless possibilities 


5 


for the entirely different type of trip provided by the Flying Clip- 
pers. Take your choice of 55 countries and colonies, and be assured 
that frequent flights and flexible schedules will fit your plans exactly, 
no matter where you may want to go. Travel ‘on your own” or let 


us plan an all-expense trip for you. 


“For complete information, apply to any Travel Agent or Pan 
-American office. If this is not convenient, write to 


Pan American Airways, Chrysler Building, New York. Te: We 


MENDENHALL GLACIER is one of Alaska’s most spectac- 
ular “Rivers of Ice.” Just outside of Juneau, it is now 
only seven hours from Seattle by Pan American Clipper. 
Other Pan American routes lead north from Juneau to 
Fairbanks, Nome and Bethel. You can visit the best of 
Alaska’s famous fishing and hunting regions within the 
time limits of even an ordinary vacation, 


MIDWAY ISLAND, with its strange “gooney birds,” coral 
beaches and blue lagoons, is typical of the mid-Pacific 
isles }which serve as stepping stones for Pan American 
Clippers to the Orient and New Zealand. Reached in a 
few days from California, these paradises are increasingly 
popular among those who seek a South Seas atmosphere 
—without a telephone or taxicab in sight! | 


of Mexico’s many wonders brought within reach of an 
ordinary length vacation by Pan American Air Cruis 
Ask about 8 to 19-day tours which give 80 to 90 per cent 
of your time in Mexico and Guatemala. 


IGUASSU FALLS, twice as wide and nearly half again as 
high as Niagara, are in a jungle setting of superb beauty. — 
Yet rarely could visitors spare 10 days to make the side, 
trip there and back from Rio de Janeiro. Now, you can 
fly there in 5 hours from Rio—and Rio itself is only 4 
days from the United States. A typical example of what — 
you can do on an air cruise through South Ameriea ! 


ROUTES OF THE FLYING CLIPPER SHIPS 
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STEPPED-UP SCHEDULES . . . NEW ROUTES! Re- 
cently Pan American opened two important new 
routes ... Seattle to Juneau, Alaska, in 7 hours... 
U.S. to New Zealand in 41 days. It increased its 
Transatlantic service to 3 flights a week ...its South 
American-Buenos Aires service to 6 flights a week. 
‘There's twice-daily service now from Brownsville, 
Texas, to Mexico City—and 5 flights weekly go on to 
Guatemala City and all other Central American 
capitals and major cities, 
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MIRWAYS SYSTEM 
America’s Merchant Marine of the Air! 
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gives you an insight into the meaning of Inter- American 


solidarity. Thousands of summer returning vacationists 
-among them large shriner and K. of C. groups - will tell 
you that. 


Spiritually, you feel at home in different, colorful Mexico. 


And then, other factors, such as proximity, climate and rate 
of exchange, single out your Mexican holiday as an experi- 
ence that you want to repeat over and over again. 


Travel to “air-conditioned” Mexico City in Pullman air- 
conditioned comfort. 


Your Travel Agent specializes in 
Mexico. Ask him to prepare a 
well-balanced itinerary to suit your 
budget and time limitations. 


Let us send 
you our latest 
broadside ‘Mex- 
ico awaits You’ 
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This Totonac stone head unearthed 
near Vera Cruz, Mexico, dates from 


about 1400 A.D. 
MARI 


The clay figurine at the left dates from about 400 A.D. 
It was found near the Maya ruins ‘of Palengue, 
Mexico, and represents a mother, child and dog. The 
Olmec head at the right was found near Vera Cruz. 
The frog below was carved in jade by a Maya 
craftsman. 
MART 
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RECOVERING LOST CIVILIZATIONS 


IN THE AMERICAS 


By CARLETON BEALS 


THE story of man in the Americas gradually 
unfolds. Every year new illuminating discov- 
eries are made. 

We have long known of the Toltec pyramids 
in upland Mexico, the Zapotec ruins in Oaxaca, 
the impressive temples of the Mayas in Yucatan 
and Central America, and the massive edifices 
constructed by the Incas in Peru. More recent- 
ly at Monte Alban in Mexico have been uncov- 
ered new golden tombs on hills trod now for 
centuries by barefoot goatherders knowing noth- 
ing of the treasures under their feet. For some 
years the archeologists have been pondering over 
the strange and beautiful carvings discovered in 
Chavin in the Black Sierra of the Andes; Cupis- 
nique on the Pacific Coast of South America has 
been found to be an ancient center of cultural 
diffusion. We are learning more about our own 
Pueblo Indians, the links between them and the 
peoples of northwest Mexico; new sites are being 
delved into in Ecuador and Colombia; and the 
remains in Brazil and Argentina go back perhaps 
earlier than those found anywhere on the west- 
ern continents. 

If much of this recent work is less dramatic to 
the layman, in the long run those little known 
scientists who are studying the minor cultures 
and the connecting links may throw even more 
light on the early migrations and the story of the 
evolution of the American peoples than many a 
man who merely restores some ancient mag- 
nificent edifice. The discovery of a broken pot- 
sherd in the Pacific Northwest or a bone in Pata- 
gonia may serve to upset the theories of decades. 

A few years ago, the authorities believed that 
man’s residence in the Americas dated back only 
a few thousand years. The present-day scien- 
tist pushes it back at least to the end of the first 


TERRACES BUILT BY THE INCAS 


The terraces that still climb the steep 
slope of the Urubamba Valley in Peru 
are a striking proof of the engineer- 


~ ing and agricultural skill of the Incas, 


who built them hundreds of years 

ago. Many of these terraces and the 

aqueducts built to supply them with 
water are still used today. 


ice age. The men who know now cautiously 
speak of twenty thousand, twenty-five thousand 
years, and they are no longer dogmatic about 
even that. An Argentine scholar, Florentino 
Ameghino, has even gone so far as to promulgate 
the theory that the human race originated on the 
Pampas. Certainly the oldest remains in the 
Americas have been found there and in adjacent 
regions, but the argument seems to be more 
patriotic than scientific. In any case, the old 
theory that the Indians streamed across the 
Aleutian Islands not earlier than a few thousand 
years ago has quite gone by the boards. Not 
only did people trek in from Asia probably ten 
times as early as that, but before the dawn of 
recorded history there were actually counter mi- 
grations from the Americas back into Asia. If 
the Russians of the Tzar, during early European 
exploring days, pushed over into America to 
claim Alaska, long before that unknown Amer- 
icans pushed into Siberia, and quite a few of the 
citizens of Stalin’s Russia are actually descend- 
ants of the early tribes of America. What a fine 
kettle of fish should Pan-Indianism some day be- 
come a militant political doctrine! 

Long before the days of Christ, notable and 
distinct cultures had developed in the Americas. 
The arts, the dwellings, the monuments of all the 


An unknown Toltec artist in the Valley of 
Mexico carved this mask of translucent 
green onyx about 1500 years ago. It once 
had inlaid eyes and teeth, probably of 


polished shell. 
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The Stone of the Sun in the National Museum 

of Mexico was used by the Aztec as a calendar 

stone and sun dial. It is twelve feet in diameter 
and weighs twenty-four tons. 


4 Middle Amer. Research Inst. 
jglhe Middle American Research Institute 
has made careful plans and drawings of 
Maya ruins and plaster casts of sculpture. 
These researchers are at Uxmal. 


The pyramid of Tenayuca, not far from Mexico Cit 

dominates a wide sweep of valley, once a populou 

Indian kingdom, which became part of the Aztec Cor 
federation in the fourteenth century. 


New World peoples are now known to 
have developed on American soil, inde- 
pendently of Europe or Asia. At a time 
when our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were 
living in miserable huts by the dank 
North Sea and wearing skins and eating 
raw meat, the Mayas in Yucatan and 
Central America were already building 
beautiful carved stone temples, had dis- 
covered cotton-weaving, were utilizing 
domestic corn, and had developed a cal- 
endar more accurate than that we use 
today in this United States of buy-a- 
book week. 

Before the time of ‘Christ the Mochi- 
can culture was already flourishing on the 
coast of Peru, particularly in the Chic- 
ama Valley; and the pottery designs, 
house-carving, and painting already rep- 
resented what in many ways is the finest 
pictorial art ever produced in the Amer- 
icas. The Mochican and Chimti museum 
built up by José Larco Herrera and his 
brothers on their sugar hacienda in the 
Chicama Valley (near Trujillo) is worth 
traveling around the world to see. 

The Mochicans were followed by the 
great Chimts, “descended from four 
stars,” whose notable culture held sway 
all the way from Guayaquil in Ecuador 
to the Pativilca Valley in Peru. On the 
outskirts of the little sugar and cotton 
city of Trujillo are the crumbling adobe 
ruins of Chan Chan, with its dyked-in 
salt meadows where more than a thou- 
sand years ago were grown the native 
reeds so necessary for basketry, boats and 
other uses. 
covering eleven square miles, are cere- 
monial halls, temples, sport-fields, schools, 
dwellings. Steps lead down to reservoirs 
containing water brought from the 
Moche River. Here and there are ex- 


There in that ancient city,- 


quisite patterns of ancient molded decora- 
tions. Apparently the city radiated out 
from the bas-relief palace of the Great 
Chimu, in a series of streets and quad- 
rangles with tall, thick, triple fortress 
walls. 

Further south, just below Lima, are 
the vestiges of another old Chimt city, 
Pachacamac, which later became one of 
the great holy cities of Inca days, to 
which peregrinations were made from 
all parts of the vast empire. Here, one 
of the brothers of conquering Pizarro, 
forced open the holy doors and found 
great booty and beauty. 

Today, though, the place is mostly cov- 
ered with drifting sand, and its ruined 
adobe walls are far from impressive. 
One finds strewn skulls and bones, pieces 
of carved wood, bits of torn textiles and 
mummy-cloth. From the highest point, 
where probably stood the main temple, 
one has a magnificent view of the roll- 
ing Pacific and the modern fields of cot- 
ton. 

The real glories of Peru are found in 
the Andes. 

One can fairly easily get to Cajamarca, 
the city where Pizarro fought and cap- 
tured Atahualpa and his army, sealing 
the doom of the old empire. The place 
is famous for its thermal springs, the 
Inca baths. One may bathe there in large 
stone pools, one of which, with large 
blocks of stones, is said to have been that 
of Emperor Atahualpa itself. Aside 
from this, the old Inca city has disap- 
peared, although new important evacua- 
tions are in progress. 

No novice is likely to attempt the long 
horseback trip up through the canyons of 
Ancash and over the seventeen thousand 
foot ridge to get to Chavin, with its 


magnificent carvings and duo-sexed Gods. 
Cuzco, however, the great glory of Peru, 
and named in a recent scientific congress 
as “the archeological capital of the Amer- 
icas,”’ is more accessible. 

According to the authorities some pre- 
Inca cities date back at least twelve 
thousand years. By the shores of Lake 
Chicuito, south of Lake Titicaca, in Bo- 
livia, under the lowering gray skies of a 
high valley of icy waters, the early 
Tiahuanaco peoples, who later came to be 
ruled by the Incas, built a great stone 
city, with vast patios and halls and high 
stone roofs, combed with carvings to re- 
semble thatch, a city dedicated to Vira- 
cocha, Creator of the Universe. Ere 
long the Andean peoples were producing 
marvelous engineering works, building 
still greater stone temples, and shaping 
goid and silver into beautiful utensils, 
imitations of fruit, flowers and dnimals, 
and into the images of the gods. With- 
out attempting here to distinguish the 
various periods of development, over 
which even the best-informed quarrel, 
we can relate how those peoples built 
massive temples with vast stone blocks, 


some of them six by eighteen by thirty- 


eight feet, so precisely worked that a 
knife blade cannot today be wedged be- 
tween them. Those mighty blocks of 
stone had to be quarried out of solid 
rock, transported across a precipitous 
ravine thousands of feet deep, rafted 
across a tumultuous river, then set in 
place. Later upon those same stones, 
blending with them almost, the Spanish 
temples and the modern city of Cuzco 
were built. 

According to Prescott, Coricancho, the 
gold-walled Temple of the Sun, surpass- 
ed any old world building at the time of 
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the Conquest. Other temples were lined 
with solid silver. It was a city filled with 
ample squares and avenues; stone-paved 


bridges crossed the rivers. 
Not far distant are the pre-Inca ruins 


of Sacsahuaman where the Peruvian arche- 
ologist, Luis Varcarcel, has recently been 
making remarkable discoveries. From near 
there is still derived the beautiful pale 
white-pink “marble of Huamanga,” famed 


for its use in twentieth century buildings. 


Eighty miles away, by motor road, in the 
Vilcanota Valley, are the monuments of 
Intihuatana. 

These cities were the centers of a great 
empire that for its time had achieved great 
material progress. To them was brought 
water often for hundreds of miles, through 
rock-bored tunnels, cylindrical and smooth 
as the drilled hole of a bumblebee, and ‘over 
vast ravines. The Inca suspension bridges 
were not imitated until very modern times. 
From tall anchored stone towers on either 
bank of huge ravines, they strung their 
thick fiber cables and causeways over foam- 
ing waters thousands of feet below. Some 
of these early bridges are still used, the 
fibers having been replaced by modern steel 
cables. 

Through the length of the Andes for 
two thousand miles from what is now Ar- 
gentina up into what is now Colombia were 
constructed the fine Inca highways, over 
which ran the fleet king’s couriers—the 
chasquis—day and night, with orders of 
state; highways called by Humboldt 
“among the most useful and stupendous 
works ever executed by man.” Down.on 
the desert coast, the Incas, utilizing the 
older Chimu roads, even drove pilings into 
the sands to elevate them above the drift. 


Ewing Galloway 


The National Museum of Mexico City 

possesses the finest collection of relics 

of primitive America in the world. 

Above is an Aztec statue of Xochipili, 
the God of Flowers. 


Middle Amer. Research In. 


CARVED BY AN UNKNOWN MAYA MASTER 


Many critics feel that the best Mayan sculpture is superior to that of Egypt and worthy of 

comparison with that of the Greeks. This superb head of limestone was carved with stone 

tools centuries ago in the hot Chamelcon valley of the Republic of Honduras. Below is a 

section of the Temple of Quetzalcoatl at Teotihwacan, Mexico. The snakes’ heads are symbols 
of the Aztec god for whom the temple is named. 
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MONUMENTS TO LOST CIVILIZATIONS 
Here the airplane looks down upon monuments to two great pre-Columbian civilizations—above upon the Mayan city of Chichen Itza, 
below upon the Chimu fortress of Paramonga, in Peru. In the center of the picture above is the Great Pyramid of the Plumed Serpents, which 
dominates the ruins. The fortress of Paramonga below was built with three parallel lines of thick adobe walls, the outermost seven hundred 


feet long, the innermost six hundred feet long. Years before the Incan dynasty, the Chimus dominated the Peruvian coast from the present 


Ecuadorean border to the modern city of Lima. Their civilization was in some respects superior to that of the Incas. 


James Saw 
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recently excavated a cemetary in 
a where the chieftains of an un- 
race were buried. Among the 


que of solid gold, eight inches in 
Ba: diameter. 


The mountain cities and fortifications 
of the Incas are an enduring proof of 
the genius of this vanished race. The 
fortress and temple of Piscac was built 


Universuy of Pennsylvama 


At convenient intervals along the high- 
ways were tambos, or inns, and ware- 
houses containing gold, silver, wool, 
yarns, meat, corn, potatoes, copperware, 
munitions of war. The seven lean years 
were cared for. The Incas beat Mr. 
Wallace to the tape thousands of years 
ago. 

Every five years a complete economic 
and population census was taken, and the 
findings recorded on colored strings with 

colored beads—the quipus—a system so 
accurate that it is said that even poetry 
could be so recorded. 

In agriculture the Inca peoples were 
very advanced. They irrigated vast 
stretches. One fragment of irrigation 
ditch still surviving in the Chicama Val- 
ley alone required the moving of five 
million tons of earth. More land was cul- 
tivated in ancient Peru than is cultivated 
today. Going up the Rimac Valley from 
Lima, one may see where now are only 
a few small towns and an occasional 
frowsy farmlet, the old terraces that once 
stretched from valley-floor clear to the 
lofty crests. The ancient peoples culti- 
vated the sheer slopes, now so desolate, 
for thousands of feet up. And higher in 
the Andes, in the Montaro Valley, for in- 
stance, one may still see the same style 
terraces, perfectly constructed and pre- 
served, and still used by the modern de- 
scendants. 

In Mexico alone there are thousands of 
major archeological sites remaining to be 
excavated, a fact that makes the mouth 

of the archeologist and anthropologist 
water with anticipation. One might end- 
lessly describe even minor‘sites, (I name 
only a few of the more accessible ones), 
such as the Pyramid of Xochicalco near 
Cuernavaca; the magnificent serpent- 
wall in Tenayuca, with superimposed 
pyramids (half an hour from Mexico 
City) ; the stone serpents behind and be- 


The exquisite gold jewelry found by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in Panama constitutes 
one of the richest treasures ever found by an 
expedition on this hemisphere. This gold 
pendant is in the form of a mythical beast. 


low the main cathedral in the capital it- 
self; the construction of Calixtlahuaca; 
the primitive circular ruins and mum- 
mies of Cuicuilco in the Tlapam lava 
flow (forty minutes from Mexico City) ; 
the tall pyramid of Cholulu, with its 
superimposed church. 

But if the surface of investigation has 
scarcely been scratched, the spectacle of 
ancient monuments readily available to 
the casual traveler is scarcely surpassed 
in any part of the world. The greatest 
site near Mexico City is of course Teoti- 
huacan—‘‘The Place of the Gods”—with 
its three pyramids, usually designated 
as the Pyramid of the Sun (more massive 
than any Egyptian pyramid), of the 
Moon, and of Quetzalcoatl. The last 
is often called “The Citadel.” These are 
not simple structures for in some cases 
at least three pyramids of entirely dif- 
ferent epochs- exist, superimposed one 
upon the other. The chambers of the no- 
bles or priests are now subterranean, be- 
low the present surface of the earth, di- 
rectly underneath the pulque fields and 
corn patches of the modern inhabitants. 

The Pyramid of the Sun, a pile of fine 
receding terraces, with steep stone steps, 
rises more than two hundred feet above 
the valley floor, and is built of basalt 
and trachite rubble, faced with blue and 
crimson masonry. The Quetzalcoatl pyra- 
mid is also terraced. From the innermost 
temple, the massive heads of stone ser- 
pents project from the stair-flanking 


high above the Yucay Valley. 


masonry. Along each terrace are rows 
of such heads, with great teeth, and the 
serpent coils and feather motifs of the 
plumed snake-god flow along to form 
pediments and balustrades. Where the 
bodies loop, protrude carved stone shells, 
and between. the tail-tips, massive two- 
ringed heads and the sacred Obsidean 
Butterfly. 

These pyramids, probably built at least 


INCA RAMPARTS 
Six archaic blocks of porphyry, weighing perhaps twenty:tons each, stand upright on 


the mountainside at the fortress of Ullantaltambo. 


By ingenius methods, about 


which archeologists can only speculate, they were moved from a quarry across the 

Urubamba River, set on end, and fitted together with slices of porphyry between 

so that not a hairbreadth of space can be found in the wall. Prone on the hillside 

are other great monoliths that never reached their destination. 
called “the tired stones.” 


Today they are 


Kurt Severin from P.P.C. 
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Middle Amer. Research Inst. 


THE PRIDE OF ANCIENT UXMAL 


This model of the Nunnery Quadrangle at Uxmal in Yucatan, made by the research workers 

of the Middle American Research Institute, is a replica of the building as it stood in 

its days of glory. Uxmal, along with Chichen Itza and Mayapan, were the chief cities of a 

powerful league which governed Yucatan for two centuries. Uxmal together with Chichen Itza 
was abandoned about ninety years before the Spanish conquest. 


several thousand years ago by a people 
vaguely known as the Toltecs, have been 
known for a long time. The most sig- 
nificant departure in the rehabilitation 
was begun several decades ago by Dr. 
Manuel Gamio, who restored the Quetzal- 
coatl Citadel. He felt that, important as 
is the scientific value of stich excavation, 
there was also need to link that work 
with the history and social life of present 
day inhabitants. Thus the modern val- 
ley dweller would have his traditions en- 
riched and at the same time additional 
light would be thrown on the meaning 
of the ancient temples. 

With this in view, he made a complete 
economic and social survey of the valley 
from earliest known times down to con- 
temporary life. Many modern pottery 
and weaving designs were found to be 
directly descended from old motifs. He 
built up a small museum near the Pyra- 
mid of the Sun, not merely for the bene- 
fit of the scientist and the tourist, but 
for the local people that they might find 
therein stimulation for the improvement 
of their own handicrafts. He built an 
open air theater in the shadow of the 
same pyramid that the modern sons might 
hold their fiestas with the old spirit upon 
them. By bringing the old monuments 


back actively into every day life, he- 


sought to give unification and meaning to 
present-day activities, thus to stimulate 
local pride and patriotism. And he also 
sought to enhance the knowledge of the 
past through contrast and relationship 
with the present. 

Similar historical tie-ups are found 


GOD OF AN UNKNOWN RACE 


High in the Andes of Colombia. Hermann von 
Walde-Waldegg discovered the stone gods of 
an unknown people who probably flourished 
from about 250 B.C. to A.D. 1000. Here one 
of the giant statues is being raised from its 
age-old tomb and restored to the light of day. 
Some of these statues weigh more than fifteen 
tons and one has a height of more than fifteen 
feet. This figure is probably that of a priest 
god with a knife in one hand and in the other 
a snail shell trumpet to call the people to 


worship. 


between the great Mayan temples of 
Yucatan and the present-day inhabitants. 
Occasionally one catches a glimpse of 
contemporary hair-dress or of motifs 
on a modern skirt that are reminiscent 
of the old temple designs. For a time, 
the work of excavation there was largely 
one of physical restoration, of piling 
stones back in place. The old-time 
archeologist, though he was little more 
than a boss mason, jealously guarded his 
prerogatives and resented intrusion from 
outside scientists in other fields. The first 
Carnegie archeologists were contemptu- 
ous of the people about them, didn’t 
bother to learn Maya, and used meager 
tools of learning. But in more recent 
years the scope of the work has been 
tremendously — broadened. Intensive 
studies are being made of typical Maya 
villages in the vicinity; the work of the 
archeologists is now correlated with the 
investigations of other scientists. 

The great Maya culture was far-flung. 
Mayan artefacts are found in Florida 
and Georgia and other American states ; 
in Cuba and Central America; perhaps 
even in South America. At Quirigua, 


Wolfgang Von Hagen 

Some of the finest Mayan sculpture 1 

found at Copan in Guatemala. Thi 

demoniacal head was carved from 

single block of stone with ston 
chisels. 


on a United Fruit banana plantation, are 
to be found the tall stone stelae of these 
people: temple, carved animals, fruits and 
human figures on a massive scale. Fur- 
ther on at Copan, Honduras, four days 
by mule back, is another great Mayan 
center, worked on by Dr. Franz Blum 
and his associates of Tulane University, 
who has done so much for Middle Amer- 
ican Research. 

But half the Mayan sites still remain 
uninvestigated ; the old stones still remain 
wrapped mysteriously in the arms of the 
jungle. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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BRAHREIN, Sharjak, Kashmir, Bagdad, Cathay— 


, 


or “the road to Mandalay.” There is romance in such 
names bringing visions of Oriental splendor. To 
such places Aladdin must have sailed away on his 
magic carpet. 

It is difficult to think of them in modern terms. 
It somehow seems unreal to think of His Excellency 
Sheik Mohamed bin Isa Al Khalifah, brother of His 
Highness Sheik Sir Hamad, ruler of the Islands of 


Bahrein in the Persian Gulf, coming to visit New 


York and living in an ultra-modern hotel. But when 
I saw him there I was reminded again of the Persian 
Gulf and the islands of pearls, of languorous, warm 
days and velvety nights where a zooming plane had 
once deposited me. 

After the Oriental visitor had returned to Bahrein 
I received from him an invitation to renew our ac- 
quaintance and live once more for a time on the 
islands. With a bit of yellow paper in my hand, my 
vista of towering skyscrapers soon faded. 

Again I saw the long, darting fingers of the flames 
of pearl fishers’ fires in the dark, tinting white sails 
of the dhows with orange, warm and mellow. I saw 
the imposing palace of the ruler of Bahrein—Isles of 
the Two Seas, in poetic Arabic—perched high on Aval 
Island where the sun reflected rainbow tints from 
its glistening white walls; the quaint streets of 
Manama, the ruling sheik’s small, colorful home city ; 
the turbaned native merchants in their covered booths 
in the bazaars, eyes intent on handfuls of pearls, rose- 
pink and cream and opalescent, that streamed through 
their brown fingers. 

I saw and heard the milling, chattering crowds that 
constantly came and went through the cobbled streets 
—husky captains of the pearling dhows, Arabian and 
Indian dealers, making the scene colorful with their 
swathing draperies, their fezzes, their turbans. And I 
smiled as I remembered the tall tales—stories of 
pearls, pearls, pearls—how this or that wonderful 
gem had been discovered ; or that one had “got away,” 
always to turn up sooner or later, however, in London 


‘or Paris where some bland East Indian agent “dis- 


covered” it. 

On my first visit to Bahrein I was a member of a 
survey party for the Imperial Airways who were then 
extending their lines to India and the Malay Penin- 
sula, planning a terminus, ultimately, at the south- 
eastern end of Australia. 

For a time the survey party of eight men and two 
planes had waited at Basra, scene of the unloading 
of the British troops for the famous Kut-el-Amara 
and Baghdad engagements in the World War. In 
one of the planes I made the four hundred mile trip 
from Basra to Bahrein in a little less than three 
hours. My companion was a Dutch aviator who had 
been with me before in this‘romantic part of the world 
while I had been collecting material for “local color’ 
stories for the Royal Dutch Air Lines. But we had 
never before touched this particular group of eight 
islands lying in the Persian Gulf, divided at this point 
into “two seas” by the peninsula of El Qatar. 

Ayal Island, also known as Bahrein, is the largest 


When preparing to descend, pearl divers place bone or shell pincers over 

their nostrils to help conserve their breath. They carry a stone and a basket 

and hold to a rope lowered by their comrades on the deck above. Leather 

shields protect their fingers against cuts while wrenching shells from the rocks 
at the bottom of the sea. 


PEARL DIVING IN THE 
PERSIAN GULF 


By CHARLES S. STRONG 
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of the group, for its area is something like two hun- 
dred and thirty square miles. It is twenty-three miles 
long and about ten miles wide. It was the first to 
come into view, with the sheik’s palace standing 
high above the town of Manama like a guarding white 
sentinel, _ 

Then, under the wings of our ship we could see 
finger-like Muharrak Island with the town of Muhar- 
rak at its southernmost tip. It is now joined with 
Manama by a causeway, but then it looked a little 
isolated beyond the expanse of blue water that separated 
it from the ever-moving, jostling life of the islands’ 
main city. 

Muharrak looked neglected and unimportant. But 
it was of vast importance to our survey party, for it 
was utimately selected as the site for the Imperial 
Airways base in the Bahrein Islands. 

It was not exactly an island paradise on which 
our ship finally landed, but I will say that it came 
close enough to suit me. My first impression was not 
of fabulous wealth, which is inevitably associated 
with the very word “pearls,” for I saw no evidence 
of it. But the balmy air, the blue sea and sky, the 
tinted sails and white-walled houses with their flat 
roofs were wealth in themselves. 

More material wealth was in the making—but the 
black gold that later was to enrich the coffers of the 
sheik had not yet come to Bahrein. The oil wells of 
the islands are now one of the leading industrial activi- 
ties, but then the engineers had got no further than 
examining the terrain in the center of the main island 
near the sheik’s summer palace. The sheik had no 
royalties from oil, but he prized his percentage on 
the pearl fisheries, and the ready cash brought in by 
the sale of figs, dates, wheat and barley. 

He and his people were content with that—and 
with their climate. Many are under the impression 


that Asia Minor and the Persian Gulf are in ‘the 


tropics, almost on the equator in fact. They are not. 
The entire group of islands is in the north temperate 


PLZ 


zone, on a parallel of latitude that corresponds to the 
latitude of Miami, Florida. 

For the first day or two my companion and I 
amused ourselves by strolling through the streets of 
Manama. For hours at a time we watched the native 
merchants in their covered booths, going over various 
items from the earlier catches of the season. We saw 
pearls that would have made Cleopatra sigh with envy. 
Some of the wealthier merchants in Manama have 
their regular contacts with English and American 
dealers, and they sell the finer rose-pink and other 
richly colored pearls which are constantly displayed 
in their shops. eta 

Some pearls had been washed and polished to bring 
out the last bit of their beautiful luster. The people 
of Bahrein, however, rarely wash and polish their 
gems themselves. Such work is done mostly in India 
where master artisans work assiduously in the prepa- 
ration of the finished gem in much the same way their 
forefathers did a thousand years before the Christian 
era. 

The crowds were a kaleidoscopic wonder to us, but 
there was something still more important which we 
wanted to see—the pearl fishers actually at work. 


Eventually we wangled an invitation to go along in 


one of the dhows of the fishing fleet. 

The pageantry that surrounds the actual taking of 
the pearl oysters, simple though it may be, is a most 
picturesque feature of Bahrein’s pearling industry. 
The pearling season lasts from May until September 
and is determined by the warmth of the water in the 
Persian Gulf, since the pearl divers work on the 
banks thirty-five or forty miles off shore, and at depths 
of from fifty to two hundred feet below the surface. 

The pearling season is divided into two parts: the 
opening period called the kefal, the second part the 
ridda. On the day appointed for the opening a public 
proclamation issued by the sheik is posted in all parts 
of the islands. It was on this opening date that we 
dickered with one of the native donkey drivers to take 
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Through the hands 
shrewd merchants 9 
rein pass many 4 
finest pearls the « 
produce _ today. — 
Bahrein pearls are 
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duplicated elsewhe 
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DEPARTURE FOR 
PEARLING BAI 


Two to an oar, ch 
as they row, the cc 
native crews attir 
sarongs and _ turbai 
out in’ the dhow 
soon as the boat | 
lower right is suffic 
far out to sea the 
triangular sail wi 
raised. 


THE BOOTY 


This diver has just ascended with the oyster shells placed in his basket. 
[ ee He can remain under water from one to two minutes. 


a OPENING DAY OF THE SEASON 


\ This dhow will leave during the night to enable divers to get in as 
} many hours as possible before the heat of the day. The cymbal and 
drum beaters in the foreground keep sharks away with their din. 


us eighteen miles across the northern part of the island 
to the winter quarters of the pearl fleet at Zellaq, near 
the sheik’s summer palace. 

It was not a difficult trip because we went by the 
new motor road from Manama to Sakhir and Budaia, 
and the leisureliness of it gave us a chance to see some 
interesting curiosities of Bahrein, among them the 
strange burial mounds. There are thousands of these 
tombs of various sizes in the northern agricultural 
district of Aval, each with a two-room burial vault 
built of limestone. Some archeologists believe that the 
pottery and other relics found in the burial mounds 
were of Phoenician origin. 

When we reached the fleet’s winter quarters, we 
saw ships that, by their appearance, might once have 
sailed the Sea of Galilee when a great Fisherman cast 
his nets. Though ancient, these dhows looked stable 
and seaworthy, not unlike the war galleys of the 
Roman Empire that plied the Mediterranean on mis- 
sions of a less peaceful nature. 

At the present time, the pearling fleet consists of 
about a thousand of these picturesque dhows, each 
giving occupation to a score or more of men. The 
average annual return from pearling amounts to be- 
tween six and ten million dollars. 

We went aboard one of the dhows well before mid- 
night on a warm, sultry night in mid-May. The next 
day the kefal would open. During this period set by the 
sheik, the divers are entitled to only a small propor- 
tion of the profits from their efforts. The greater part 
of the income is turned over to the boat owners and 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Bahrein Islands are a tiny 
group in the Persian Gulf, the 
largest of which, also called 
“Bahrein,” is about twenty- 
three miles long and ten miles 
wide. Decorating its flat ex- 
panses of sand are cultivated 
oases of palms. The rest of 
the islands are all of coral 
formation. 


THE GRAVEYARD OF 


AMERICA’S biggest “graveyard” is 
being reclaimed. This is Cape Hatteras, 
the “Graveyard of the Atlantic” along 
the Outer Banks of North Carolina, 
where the Tar Heel State and the Fed- 
eral Government are toiling to anchor 
shifting sands to form our first national 
seashore park. Here, on the broad beach 
and out on the treacherous shoals, lie the 
bones of hundreds of shipwrecked ves- 
sels. Nowhere in the world is there such 
a sepulcher: Spanish galleons, Yankee 
clippers, Civil War gunboats and modern 
ships of the age of steel rest side by side. 

Geography simply won’t stand still on 
this narrow strip of land—actually a 
series of closely connected islands—that 
stretches from the Virginia line some 
one hundred miles southward. Powerful 
gales from the southwest clash with 
furious northeasters, and the terrific seas 
whipped up by the battle of these winds 
keep the landscape shifting. The beach 
is torn up by the waves, and there is 
revealed a ship that may have been sent 
over by Sir Walter Raleigh three cen- 
turies ago. An inland dune blows away, 
and there come to light the bleached 
bones of some sailor buried many years 
past. 

Little by little, until the present tre- 
mendous task was begun three or four 
years ago, the Banks were being ripped 
to pieces by the forces of wind and wave. 
Storms would cut new paths for the salt 
seas, new inlets from the open Atlantic 
to the calmer waters of Currituck, Albe- 
marle and Pamlico Sounds. Scientists 
figured that, if the Outer Banks were not 
saved, the ocean would sooner or later 
come pouring in and ravage the coast of 
North Carolina’s mainland. Hence the 
present effort. 

Eventually the area will become Hat- 
teras National Seashore Park. Included 
will be the “Birthplace of a Nation,” the 
restored Fort Raleigh on Roanoke Island 
where the first settlement in America 
was attempted; the “Birthplace of Avia- 


BEACHED BY THE STORM 


The three hundred foot lumber 
steamer, G. A. Kohler, was one of 
the most spectacular wrecks in re- 
cent years. She was blown ashore 
with two anchors dragging in 1932. 
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By GEORGE H. COPELAND 


tion,” where the Wright brothers made 
their pioneer flights thirty-seven years 
ago; Hatteras Lighthouse; Diamond 
Shoals Lightship; mile upon mile of fine 
beach; fishing grounds and_ pirates’ 
haunts. Here too are odd little villages 
which belong to a bygone age, towns 
which have no law and yet have order, 
whose inhabitants speak in an Eliza- 
bethan tongue and observe customs which 
must have been brought directly from 
across the Atlantic centuries ago. 

Such an area, such a fantastic com- 
bination of historic landmarks, of jitter- 
bug geography, a paradise for fishermen 
and a land and people of Yesterday, now 
being invaded by the Atlantic—here is 
plenty to see. But it’s not easily accessi- 
ble. You can go by a good highway to 
Engelhard on the mainland and take a 
small boat across Pamlico Sound to the 


THE ATLANTIC 


driving on south along the beach, eventu- 


village of Hatteras. Or you can come © 
down from the north—probably from 
Norfolk, Virginia—crossing the three-— 
mile-long Wright Memorial Bridge over 
Currituck Sound at Point Harbor, then 4 


ally—if you make it—reaching Hatteras 
and Ocracoke. We did it this way—Jim 
Hollowell,; erosion engineer, Bob Brown, 
photographer, Bill Sharpe, state conser-— ; 
vationist, and the writer—only having to 
push our car out of the sand three times. 
Our first view of the Banks, after 
crossing the bridge, belied all stories 
about its being merely a sandy waste. 
Here are plenty of short, stubby trees, 
tangled underbrush and ponds full of 
lilies and bullfrogs, resembling a stretch 
of coastal New England. And this sort 
of terrain gives a perfect picture of the 
Banks as they were less than a century - 
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WRIGHT MEMORIAL 


At night broad beams of light 
play above the granite tower 
that commemorates the great 
achievement of the Wright 
brothers at Kill Devil Hill. 


George H. Copeland 
A RECENT DISCOVERY 


When shifting sands laid bare this wreck, it was 

believed to date from Raleigh’s day. Closer 

examination indicated that it was a boat built 
about 1805. 
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DEVOURED BY THE SAND 


ores of wrecks are strewn along the beach of the Outer Banks of North Carolina. 
en more are found on the treacherous shoals between Cape Hatteras and Diamond 
Light where the number is estimated at between two hundred and a thousand. 


ago before the heedlessness of man let 
them become the barrens he is now try- 
ing to save from the sea. 

Scientists say the barrier beach which 
forms the Outer Banks had its begin- 
nings in the Pleistocene epoch. In Civil 
War days, and after, the sand spits were 
covered with forests and vegetation ex- 
tending, in some parts, almost to the 
ocean. Live oak, yaupon, mulberry, pine, 
sycamore and many other trees flourished. 
Acorns from the oaks were used in place 
of coffee by the villagers, and also fed to 
fatten the hogs in the autumn. Yaupon 
tea was drunk with relish by the Bankers 
and also sold for profit on the mainland. 

Today’s Bankers have only one indus- 
try, fishing, but in former days they 
raised stock—cattle, “Banker” ponies, 
sheep and hogs. As long as the animals 
were kept in stockades they did no harm 
to the vegetation. But as time went on, 
the beasts were neglected and allowed to 
roam unchecked, destroying grasses, 
roots and herbs. This left the trees— 
many of which had already been cut for 
the construction of small fishing vessels 
—at the mercy of the moving sands and 
they were soon swallowed up. 

Hills which at one time were covered 


with trees and brush and which served 
as bulwarks against the winds and waves 
were washed away. Thus, through a 
kind of erosion, a large part of the Banks 
became a flat barren area exposed to 
tides and storms. The salt water of the 
Atlantic swept through newly carved 
inlets into Currituck Sound, spoiling the 
fresh-water grasses which formed the 
food for vast flocks of waterfowl, and 
driving the fresh-water fish to other 
feeding grounds. 

Driving south along the Virginia Dare 
Trail, at this place a paved highway, we 
passed through ordinary resort commu- 
nities. Soon, on our right, rose the monu- 
ment to the Wright brothers, a white 
granite column sixty feet high on a hill 
—Kill Devil—planted with grass and 
shrubbery ninety feet above the sur- 
rounding flatlands. To the scientist this 
is the “first successful case of sand fixa- 
tion” in the United States; to others it is 
a tribute to two daring pioneers. A 
quarter of a mile away is another 
marker, and here is where Kill Devil 
mound was actually located when the 
flights took place in 1903, before the wind 
moved it to its present fixed status. 

Around the outside of the memorial 
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we read : “In Commemoration of the Con- 
quest of the Air by the Brothers Wilbur 
and Orville Wright Conceived by Genius 
and Achieved by Dauntless Resolution 
and Unconquerable Faith.” On a steel 
tablet inside the building, dedicated to 
the heroes of the first twenty-five years 
of aviation, is a quotation from Pindar: 
“O’er the fruitful earth and athwart the 
sea hath passed the light of noble deeds 
unquenchable forever.” 

Later on, when we talked with Alpheus 
W. Drinkwater, telegrapher at Kitty 
Hawk at the time and now at Manteo, 
and Captain John Daniel, who helped the 
aviators carry their frail craft back to 
its crude slide after each flight, we real- 
ized that the affair did not seem heroic 
at the time. Wilbur, struggling with his 
twelve-horsepower engine, doubted that 
gasoline-propelled planes would ever fly 
over the ocean, and Drinkwater figured 
that a submarine grounded on the near- 
by coast was of more interest to editors 
than flying. 

Man has anchored Kill Devil Hill, but 
at Nags Head—a tiny village where the 
cottagers can fish for drum, or channel 
bass, from their front porches—we en- 
countered great yellow dunes, like bare 
mountains in the desert. This group is 
the Seven Sisters, but we counted nine, 
two additions to the family having swept 
in with a recent gale. They look tre- 
mendous; the highest, Jockey’s Ridge, is 
about 120 feet. From their summits the 
sand driven by the winds rises like clouds 
of white smoke. 

The shape of the dunes changes with 
the winds, and the winds change with 
the seasons. In summer come the south- 
west trades, making that side of the dunes 


ISLAND OF THE LOST COLONY 


The restored “Citie of Ralegh” on Roanoke 
Island includes a fort, blockhouse, museum, 
Governor John White’s cottage and a number 
of colonists’ huts. In a specially built theater, 
Paul Green’s historical music drama “The Lost 
Colony” is performed during the summer in 
commemoration of the beginning of Anglo- 
American civilization. 
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crescent-shaped, smooth toward the At- 
lantic and sharp toward the Sound. In 
winter the nor’easters reverse things. 
Along the foot of these vast drab hills 
we could see some experiments in. hold- 
ing down the sand, brush fences and 
plantings of tough grass. But the sal- 
vagers have not yet tackled the dunes in 
earnest; so far they have been working 
on the beach down toward Cape Hat- 
teras itself, 

Following the Virginia Dare Trail, we 
went southward along mile after mile of 
sand with a few wisps of grass strug- 
gling for survival in the teeth of that 
ever-blowing wind. On Roanoke Island 
we stayed overnight at Manteo, and here 
is a village that’s pretty proud of itself. 
A few years ago seventy per cent of its 
people were on relief; now the houses 
are painted and screened and even have 


bathtubs—something unheard of. Manteo © 


has pulled itself up by the bootstraps of 
“The Lost Colony,’ Paul Green’s drama 
which is played to big audiences all sum- 
mer. Now the town entertains about 70,- 
000 tourists every season. 

To Fort Raleigh the next morning, 
with a stop in the pine woods near by to 
examine some timbers and bolts from a 
dead ship cast up by the sands of Hat- 
teras beach. The Fort itself is a star- 
shaped stockade of about one hundred 
square feet built of tree trunks pointed 
at the top, on the site of what Raleigh 
called “The New Fort in Virginia” 
erected in the summer of 1585. Within 
this wooden fence is a blockhouse about 
twenty feet square, built of sweet-smell- 
ing juniper wood. Around it are holly 
trees and dogwood, and on an old live 
oak tree is a tablet marked “Croatoan.” 


This word is all the Lost Colony left 
behind when they disappeared. 

Virginia Dare was born near here on 
Aug. 18, 1587, the first white baby of 
the New World. She was of the Lost 
Colony, daughter of Ananias and Eleanor 
White Dare, whose father was Governor 
John White of Virginia. From time to 
time gravestones have been dug up pur- 
porting to shed light on the fate of those 
settlers left too long when Britain was 
occupied with the Spanish Armada, Old 
maps designate the Banks in the region 
of Ocracoke Island as “Croatoan,” and 
it is possible that the colonists traveled 
down the sound in boats, passing beyond 
“Hattarusk” as the Cape was then called, 
to old Croatoan. One stone lists the dead, 
and a message—probably from Eleanor 
Dare, ‘Father, wee goe SW.” This 
southwest would be toward the Banks. 

We did not linger among these re- 
minders of Yesterday, which are to be 
included in Hatteras Park. The next 
phase of our little journey was to take 
in the great graveyard along the ocean 
and the strange little villages on the 
Banks, and the progress man has made 
in anchoring this territory. 

Over a low wooden bridge at New 
Inlet—cut through in a single night in 
1933—-and we were on Hatteras (Chi- 
camicomico) Island and the drive down 
the endless beach began. At times we 
kept close to the ocean to examine the 
dead ships; at other times we plowed 
inland over a rutted path to go through 
streetless villages of Yesterday. Far 
ahead in the sky we could see occasional 
mirages ; wide lakes among fleecy clouds. 

As we moved further southward, 
wrecks frequently appeared. Off shore a 
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CAPE HATTERAS LIGHT FROM THE AIR 


Cape Hatteras Light was abandoned a few years ago because the ocean was encroaching on its 

base. Since then a series of brush fences, which may be seen zigzagging near the shore, have 

built up the beach level and forced the water back. When the lighthouse was built in 1870 
it stood a mile from shore. 
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few hundred feet was a boiler sticking 


out of the water, the only part visible 
of the Federal gunboat Sheridan, lost 
in Civil War days. Most spectacular 
wreck in recent years, said Bill 
Sharpe, was the G. A. Kohler of Balti- 
more, which was blown ashore with 
two anchors dragging in 1932. She 
was a three hundred foot lumber ship 
running light, and her rudder was 
found a quarter of a mile away, with 
other pieces all down the beach. She 
gradually broke up, villagers getting 
her timbers and gadgets, and only 
recently her spikes were sold as scrap 
iron at the high war price of forty 
cents a pound. 

This “salvaging” business has been 
going on for centuries, for when Ra- 
leigh’s first explorers arrived they 
found that the Indians already used 
weapons and tools fashioned from 
iron taken off wrecks some forty years 
previous. These must have been Span- 
ish vessels beating north from the 
Caribbean. 

At one time, ship salvaging reached 
the status of a profession, though a 
questionable one. Nags Head is popu- 
larly supposed to have obtained its 
name from the purported practice of 
the Bankers in luring ships to destruc- 
tion. The legend says that villagers 
would tie a lantern to a horse’s head, 
then hobble the animal and walk it 
up and down the beach. Mariners off 
shore, seeing the light, would take it 
for that of a ship riding in safe waters, 
then sail on to the reef and disaster. 
An ancient prayer in Bankers’ homes 
ran, goes the legend, like this: ‘God 
bless mamma, God bless pappa—and 
please send 4 ship ashore tonight.” A 
less picturesque explanation for the 
town’s name is that the Banks at this 
spot once had a salient that resembled 
a nag’s head. 

The native obtains much material 
from the wrecks, and many homes 
were fabricated from ship timber and 
cabin paneling. You can find all kinds 
of clocks, silver and other articles in 
Bankers’ homes today. : 

Of course there are not so many 
vessels wrecked on the Banks now; 
navigation, aided by radio, has greatly 
improved, and sailing vessels—easy 
prey for Hatteras gales—are far few- 
er. Yet on the shoals between Hat- 
teras and Diamond Lightship twelve 
miles out there are at least two hun- 
dred wrecks; some Coast’ Guardsmen 
state there must be a thousand. 

As we drove down the hard sands 
we came upon great skeletons of ships, 
sometimes an entire hull laid bare, 
sometimes heavy black logs standing 
upright, like sentinels in a deserted 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S OUTER BANKS FROM THE AIR 


In this aerial view, taken near Cape Hatteras, the nature of the terrain of North Carolina’s 

Outer Banks is immediately apparent. In Civil War days and afterwards, the Banks were 

well covered with vegetation. Later most of the trees and vegetation were destroyed, leaving 

many parts of the Banks at the mercy of winds and moving sands. Today governmental 

agencies are struggling against the encroaching ocean to preserve the land against the im- 
placable, thundering fury of the ocean. 
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THE STRUGGLE WITH THE OCEAN 


A line of built-up dunes formed by fences of laths and twigs catches the drifting sands and 

halts erosion on the Outer Banks. Workers from the W.P.A. and C.C.C. have erected over 

six hundred miles of such fences on the Outer Banks preparatory to the creation of the Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore Park. 
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battlefield or giant headstones in a vast 
graveyard, 

German submarines accounted for 
three boats off Hatteras in the World 
War. First was the old Diamond Light- 
ship, that “ship which never sails” 
manned by “sailors who never go to sea.” 

“Like a monster from fables of the 
sea,” reported the captain, “the sub- 
marine appeared off the rail.” And one 
torpedo did the job. 

Second to be attacked was the wooden 
freighter Happange. Hit by a torpedo, 
she made port safely. The third victim 
was the oil freighter Mirlo, which burned 
in a sea of flaming oil. 

Mysterious indeed was the case of the 
schooner Carroll A. Deering. A 3,500- 
ton five-masted vessel bound from Rio 
de Janeiro to Norfolk in January 1921, 
she went aground on Diamond Shoals 
with all her sails flying—but without a 
soul on board. The Coast Guard boarded 
her, found everything in order, food on 
the table, and no signs of foul play. She 
later broke up, but no trace of her crew 
was ever discovered. 

There are two possible explanations to 
the mystery. 

“When the schooner struck the shoals,” 
a Coast Guardsman told us, “the master 
decided they were done for, since no ship 
hit Diamond and recovered from the 
trap. The crew took to the longboat and 
capsized, all of them drowning. The 
weather moderated and the schooner 
showed herself the next day, all ship- 
shape.” 

The other explanation brings in piracy. 
In April 1921 a bottle washed ashore 


FOREST BY THE SEA 


contained the following message: “Deer- 
ing captured by oil-burning boat some- 
thing like chaser. Taking everything off. 
Hand-cuffing crew. No chance to make 
escape. Finder please notify head- 
quarters of the Deering.” 

Handwriting experts said that the note 
was written by a member of the crew. 
Yet further investigations yielded noth- 
ing. 

But many a ship has simply dis- 
appeared in this region never to be heard 
of again. In the fall of 1920 the British 
steamer Albyn and the Russian bark 
Yute strangely vanished here. ; 

Thrilling rescues have been made by 
the Coast Guard off Hatteras. There was 


the Greek steamer Paraguay; twenty- ‘ 


four men were taken off by breeches 
buoy after the first line had snapped and 
the ship had broken in two. There was 
the tanker Mirlo, which exploded and set 
the seas afire, guardsmen having to go 
through an ocean of flame to save the 
crew. But nowadays, it must be ad- 
mitted, the chief rescue jobs of the Guard 
consist of pulling stranded motorists out 
of the sand! 

But. why have so many boats come to 
grief off this Cape? 

Weather experts say that the term 
“Stormy Hatteras” is in one sense un- 
deserved. West Indian hurricanes, 
sweeping up from the Caribbean, seldom 
pick out Hatteras for their devastation. 
But a little storm goes a long way here. 

The point juts out into the ocean, and 
the shoals continue out for ten or twelve 
miles. The water swells in from both 
east and south, creating dangerous cross- 


In addition to fences of laths and twigs, grass is also planted to 
anchor the sand dune. Later trees will be planted and some day, 
perhaps, the flourishing forests of former days will return to the 


Outer Banks. 
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narrow and the Gulf Stream flows close © 
to the 100-fathom curve. Ships going — 


south stay close to the shore to avoid the 
head-current of the Gulf Stream—which 
begins only twelve miles out from the 
Cape. Boats going north hit heavy 
weather very suddenly, as Hatteras 
marks the southern limit of winter’s 


severe storms. As the coastline is hard 


to see in thick weather, some sail too 
close and are swept upon the shoals. 
Soon, driving on southward, we began 
to see some of the brush fences, 
“anchors” planted by CCC and WPA 
workers to beat back the nor’easters and 
hold the floating dunes in place. But we 
did not linger; the sand-fixation project 
can best be studied nearer the Cape itself. 


We turned_west to the Sound side of the — 


island, there to visit the little villages and 
their people. 

First is Rodanthe, population 200, and 
South Rodanthe, 150, recently renamed 
Waves. Half-way between the two, all 
by itself, is the church, for the villagers 


couldn’t decide which town should have 


it, so they put it in neither. But that is 
only one odd thing about Rodanthe. It’s 
the easternmost point south of Boston, 
probably the most isolated, and certainly 
the queerest. 

But the whole area needs explanation. 
The Outer Bankers have lived for three 
hundred years without any local govern- 
ment. The last arrest was five years ago 
—made by an officer from Manteo—for 
a domestic row, probably wife-beating. 
It is believed that a murder was com- 
mitted on Ocracoke Island in 1834. 

From the Virginia line all the way to 
Cape Lookout there is .no mayor, no 


policeman, no jail, fire department or 
(Continued on page 32) 


THE FORTRESS CASTLE OF TROLLEHOLM 


With its moat and its turreted towers, the castle of Trolleholm remains today an almost perfect example of the castle of the 


sixteenth century Swedish nobleman. Its greatest distinction is that it once housed the brilliant astronomer, Tycho Brahe. a 


SKANE-GRANARY AND 
FORTRESS OF SWEDEN 


By PHILIP GUSTAFSON 


EN the little kingdom of Skane, on the great south plain of 
Sweden, descendants of the medieval warrior knights have forti- 
fied themselves against modern blitzkrieg. Behind the walls and 
moats of sixteenth century castles, the same Hussars who rode 
with Charles XII to Turkey have entrenched themselves to ward 
off an ancient enemy and their strongholds have again become 
armed camps, just as they were in the feudal days. 

In the Middle Ages, these Skanians formed an armed cavalry 
to serve their warring kings. Following in his father’s footsteps, 
each son has trained to be an officer in the mounted troops of suc- 
ceeding generations. And from this tradition has grown the 
strongest military caste in Sweden—again risen in defense of its 
country. 

All about the picturesque province, so fertile as to be called the 
“Granary of Sweden,” rise the towered castles and chateaux of 
landed nobles and squires who still cultivate the princely estates 
which for four hundred years have dominated the agricultural 
system. Furnished in the resplendent fashion of past generations, 
their salons are hung with the portraits of former landlords— 
royal chancellors and treasurers of the realm, commanders and 
admirals who fought for Gustavus Adolphus. 

Traditionalists, these Skanians, but no Quixotes to shoot from 
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The moated, ivy-clad castle of Torup, 
built in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, has been beautifully restored 
and stands as a superb memorial of 
Sweden’s militant past. 


fragile masonry turrets at tanks and 
bombers. They have instead swept out 
the deep, granite-lined cellars of their 
castles, chased away the ghosts and 
equipped these subterranean quarters as 
air raid shelters. If many of the under- 
ground chambers seem ideally fitted to 
the purpose, it is because they were built 
to shelter livestock and servants. during 
medieval sieges. 

No old-fashioned musket troops, the 
modern soldiers quartered in the old 
castles, but handy manipulators of the 
world’s finest anti-aircraft guns, made in 
Bofors, Sweden. Descendants of the men 
who led the old horse troops are mount- 
ing caissons of the newly mechanized 
regiments, not, however, without a faint 
sense of disgrace, for the horse has long 
been a symbol of command in Skane. 

But the new way must be served and 
these young officers have seen that every 
piece of mobile artillery is wheeled into 
place along the coasts, that new anti- 
aircraft batteries are set up in the cities 
as fast as they can be furnished by pub- 
lic subscription, and that civil troops are 
trained to police the streets against the 
new menace of parachute troops. 

Their main concern is the manning of 
the famous “pillbox line,” the twentieth 
century ring of steel which encircles the 
south half of the nation. A hundred 
thousand men guard shores bordering so 
closely on Hitler-held Denmark that 
goose-tenders at Halsingborg can see the 
German troops goose-stepping on the 
other side of the Sound. Grimly the 
Skanians work, sparing no effort to pro- 
tect the land where peace has reigned for 


125 years and a non-Scandinavian in-_ 


vader has never set foot. Naturally, prep- 
arations for defense in other sections are 
being made with equal vigor. 

Taking over the duties of the men 
called into service, young countesses and 
baronesses from the castles have donned 
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the uniforms of the Lottas and Red Stars 
to perform domestic and civil duties. So- 
ciety girls of Stockholm and daughters of 
the laboring class alike have volunteered 
for this semi-military corps. Their uni- 
forms take the place of the bright pro- 
vincial costumes which in normal times 
would be appearing at this season of sum- 
mer festivals. Such girls milk the cows, 
plant potatoes and even dig trenches. 
They run tractors and work in the fields, 
for every usable acre must be plowed 
to produce supplies. 

Every available bit of manpower which 
Sweden can spare from other fronts is 
being mobilized to the defense of her 
southernmost province, for it is a prize 
of high military importance. Skane is the 
natural aviation center for northern 
Europe, with air routes fanning out to 
Germany, England, Russia and the rest 
of Scandinavia. From Skane, English 
and other planes could fly to Germany 
in a few minutes with great loads of 
bombs. A swift German or Russian 
thrust to forestall this threat as well as 
to seize important industrial and mineral 
wealth is a catastrophe dreaded by the 
Swedes. Then the plains of Skane could 
be used as air bases to rain bombs on 
the rest of Scandinavia. 

Therefore the Swedes have mustered 
all possible strength on the coast to hold 
off a German landing, but their most 
powerful fortifications are said to be con- 
centrated along the northern borders of 
Skane. Here on a long arc bending 
southward from Kalmar to Gothenburg, 


is a natural line of defense, where the “ 


great plain of the south merges into the 
hilly and wooded terrain of Smalland. 
Here have occurred the bloodiest battles 
of the centuries in which Sweden and 
Denmark have fought for territory. 

A threat of invasion from Denmark is 
nothing new to the Swedes, for their. 
restiess little neighbor to the southwest 
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The seventeenth century was the glam- 
orous era of Sweden’s nobility. With the 
fortunes gained in war and the generous 
grants of kings, many of Skane’s finest 
castles were built or remodeled. Kar- 
sholm Castle is an impressive example 
of Sweden’s Renaissance architecture. 


often conquered the fertile province of 
Skane in days gone by. And Germans, 
too, have been there—marching as hired 
mercenaries of the Danes. 

Though their borders remained intact, 
the Skanians felt as though they had lost 
part of their own territory when the Ger- 
mans took Copenhagen. Only a few min- 


utes by ferry from Malmoe, it was the. 


week-end play spot and shopping cen- 
ter for the Swedish province. Because 
Stockholm always seemed so far away, 
the Skanians have always referred laugh- 
ingly to Copenhagen as their capital. 

And a capital it often was in fact dur- 
ing the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, for the Danes ruled 
Skane about as often as the Swedes. 
Back and forth across these sweeping 
plains battled the two little nations, burn- 
ing and rebuilding each other’s castles, 
claiming and reclaiming each other’s land. 
The cultures of the two countries are too 
intermingled to be identified separately 
but the Danish impress is everywhere— 
in the architecture of the mansions, the 
style of the furnishings and the blood of 
the families. 

However, Danish or Swedish, the 
Skanian way of life has gone on pretty 
much as it is for four centuries.. From 
crown’awards to the warring nobles arose 


_the estate system, which ‘still dominates 


the province though the independent 
farms are many. The hereditary squires 
have been able to retain their large hold- 
ings partly because the land has always 
supported them in such abundance. - Mile 
on’ mile stretch level fields yielding richly 
in sugar beets, wheat, rye, potatoes, oats, 
barley and clover. It is an artist’s land- 
scape of sweeping meadows dotted with 


The walls of the castle of Krapperup are 
studded with seven pointed stars in 
white sandstone. 
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Ystad is one of the most interesting old== 
towns in Skane. Here is one of the 
town’s half-timbered houses, some of 
which date from the fifteenth century.>" 
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Dutch windmills, squat thatched cottages 
and venerable little white churches. 
Plump livestock roam verdant fields that 
break into a gentle roll of forests pro- 
ducing a fat revenue in lumber. 

The estates have survived partly be- 
cause of the richness of their soil and 
partly because of an ancient Swedish in- 
heritance law called the fideikommiss, 
where land and property are passed down 
within the family in a sort of trust 
and never sold without express permis- 
sion from the state. Strangely enough, 
the large landholder has the approval of 
the: Social Democratic government, now 
supreme in Sweden, as a good guardian 
of the land and its people as well as a 
good taxpayer. Though the abolition of 
the fideikommiss has often been up in 
the Riksdag, the Social Democrats have 
never done anything about it. 

Though tradition rules in the castle, it 
gives way in barnyard and field for up- 
to-the-minute scientific farming. Here is 
another reason why the estates have sur- 
vived in such large parcels, quite fre- 
quently more than 25,000 acres—their 
landlords are such good agriculturalists. 
The most modern tractors and machines 
till and harvest crops planted in the latest 
approved systems of rotation. Barns 
have electric elevators and the hog-houses 


boast air-conditioning. Their owner 
raises cattle, hogs and blooded horses 
from the best stock in Europe. It is not 
uncommon for him to use an airplane for 
shopping trips to Stockholm and he al- 
ways drives the newest makes in Amer- 
ican and European cars. 

Not in the least provincial, this country 
gentleman is well-educated and widely- 
traveled. His sons and daughters com- 
bine their Swedish university training 
with education in the best schools of Eng- 
land and the Continent. The young peo- 
ple and their parents have a cultured ap- 
preciation for the arts and letters, re- 
flected in the taste of their homes and the 
fullness of their libraries. Paintings in 
several of the castles rank among the best 
collections in Scandinavia and nearly all 
the manors have fine art pieces. 

Krapperup, the 25,000-acre estate of 
Baron Eric Gyllenstierna, Sweden’s min- 
ister to Turkey, is a good example of the 
large holdings in Skane and their system 
of agriculture. Five hundred tenants pay 
rents in cash and produce to their land- 
lord and he provides them with neat little 
farmsteads that leave little to be desired. 
The tenant system in Skane seems highly 
satisfactory to both sides in the bargain 
and the tenants, to all appearances, will 

(Continued on page 34) 


As a result of an ancient Swedish inheritance law, most of the great landed estates of 
Skane have remained intact for generations and many of them are more than 25,000 
acres. Here is Vrams Gunnarstorp Castle which was built in 


1632. 
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There are at least ten thousand known species of wasps. This 
enlarged portrait of a mandarin wasp immediately suggests its 
predatory nature, for its favorite food is other less powerful 
insects. The antennae are coil-shaped and amazingly sensitive. 


The Malay stag bettle, batocera, is provided with extraordinary 
antennae that are about seven inches long. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
IN THE INSECT WORLD 


Photographs from C. Anders and Co. 


EF EW things in nature are more remarkable than the antennae of insects. By 
means of these complex and sensitive living aerials they receive messages from 
great distances—messages that are often so subtle that scientists are unable to 
explain how they were transmitted. The antennae, or feelers, vary enormously 
as these pictures show, but in the main they all serve the same purposes, They 
are organs of smell which guide insects to their food, help them to find mates, 
and enable females to choose suitable places for their eggs. From the brain a 
thick nerve passes into each antenna, and fibers from it connect with sensitive 
olfactory cells near the extremities in the form of pits or peg-like projections 
filled with fluid. In some insects there are only a few of these cells on each 
feeler; in other insects there are hundreds. The bee, for instance, has about 
15,000 olfactory cavities and 200 olfactory balls on each feeler. There is a close 
analogy between antennae and the wireless aerial; receptivity is increased with 
the increase of the receiving surface. By means of the news they receive with 
these “wireless sets,” insects will travel miles directly to the food they want or to 
the mate they desire. 


* * * * 


It is obvious from the superb pair of antlers it wears why the stag beetle received 

its name. Among the multitudinous species of beetles are creatures with antennae 

resembling the antlers of deer and with bony structures similar to the horns 
of rhinoceri. 
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Cockchafers are destructive to vegetation and at 

times do nearly as much harm as locusts. The 

fan-shaped feelers above belong to a male. At the 

right are the graceful plume-like antennae of the 
North American silkworm moth. 


In a completely closed room belonging to a 
butterfly breeder, a female silkworm moth had just 
emerged from its cocoon. In a short time male 
butterflies were seen fluttering before the window, 
then suddenly some of the males were in the 
room, having found their way down the chimney. 
The male of the night- moth covers miles to 
reach a female who has just emerged from its 
cocoon. One investigator discovered a very rare 
species of this moth just coming out of its tiny 
cocoon. Though these creatures were exceedingly 
rare in the region under study, no fewer than 127 
males appeared within six and a half hours. In- 
stances of this sort might be multiplied indefin- 
itely. Small wonder scientists are baffled as to the 
explanation of this amazing power to distinguish 
distant and scarcely perceptible odors which 
enables insects to carry on their highly complicated 
activities with such uncanny accuracy. 
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HANK God a man can still fish the 
ocean. The bleary Atlantic and its eter- 
nal treasures of brine crops still belong 
to nobody and anybody, including fishin’ 
men, gents with iron guts and the will to 
bet their nickel’s worth of tricks against 
the infinite wiles of the sea. 

In 1940 salt-water fishing is the career 
trade and continuing adventure of at least 
120,000 Americans who use about 3,700 
fishing vessels and 70,000 fishing boats 
to hoist an annual. seafood catch of 
around a billion pounds. North from 
Rockland, Maine, we still have scores of 
islands and coast communities where fish 
is lord high everything, where whiskey is 
drunk straight, where wives rise at two 
in the morning to cook hearty breakfasts 
for men who must sail by three in order 
to count catch by ten A.M., the usual cur- 
few hour for trawl and dragging. 

It’s a tough life for he-men. The trade 
still lacks cushions, shock absorbers and 
silk panties. It still calls for strong backs, 
thick biscuits, great gumption and fight- 
ing hearts. 

In case you want to start at the top 
and on the level, you would do well to do 
a crew stretch with the renowned Glou- 
cester fleet, made up of about 135 docu- 
mented fishing vessels ranging in size 
from 10 to 125 tons and naming Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, as home port. 

From the minute the boat begins to 

skim until the catch is weighed out and 
sold you’re a partner in enterprise. As a 
rule the boat owner takes half the “‘stock”’ 


FARMING THE WATERS OF 
THE GRAND BANKS 


By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 
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as ship rent, food and fuel costs, and wages for the cook 
and engineer. The other half of the take is divided 
in equal shares for all crew members, except the skipper 
who gets the “splits’ of from three to ten crewmen. 
But nobody can be certain of what wages, if any, he is 
going to get, and nobody is hired help. 

That means open-ocean fishing is as democratic as any 
work of man. And it’s masculine in rough tough pro- 
fane splendor. Your form is not marred by epicene face 
washing and shaving, and you can’t possibly look any 
tougher than the man next you. You don’t have to mister 
anybody. 

You sleep down in the fo’cas’le on a narrow shelf, about 
the size and shape of an old-fashioned ironing board, 
and approximately as soft. You climb into your coop at 
dusk, wrap yourself in a tight cocoon of blankets and 


expect to be roused out in pitch darkness around 


three A.M. 

_ That isn’t quite as bad as it sounds. For there is a 
welcoming fire in the galley stove, and the mess table is 
within easy lunging distance of the bunk shelves. Thus 
one learns the polite art of rolling out of bed and spiralling 
into a hot plateful of ham and eggs, toast and jelly, 
and a man-sized schooner of black coffee. You also learn 
to weld your elbows to the tableboard as a natural de- 
fense against rough seas or rival reaches. As breakfast 
progresses you listen to broadsides of the most incredible 
lies ever concocted by man and proceed to improve the 
vintage. 4 

’ There is no dependable routine of working hours on a 
fishing ship. That’s for the fish to decide and the look- 
out to identify. In skimming or surface fishing (mackerel 
is the)classic surface catch) everybody waits for a school 


fo open. Towards dawn swarming multitudes of mack- 


erel sweep near the surface to snatch a meal of floating 
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spawn or other surface-water feeds. The ship’s look- 
out is waiting the precious moment. In fact he is prob- 
ably puffing a three-for-a-nickel cigar and gathering tes- 
timony from eyes shrewder than human eyes—the gulls, 
gannets, porpoises or dog fish which are also waiting for 
the schools to plow surface. He is. always watching for 
the oily wakes which frequently predict the whereabouts 
of great hordes of fish. Sometimes, if the wind is right 
and the schools are plentiful he can even smell the fish. 
In fact the lookout may be owl-eyed. Owling is night 
fishing. Its success depends upon smooth sea, light 
weather and moon stages which enable a smart lookout 
to spot the phosphorescent patches which mark ‘surface 
motions of huge fish schools. 

Anyway the lookout’s word is the one gospel of sur- 
face fishing. When he whoops “We got fishee” he’d best 
be correct. For that’s the fighting word. The helmsman 
goes into a clinch with the wheel. The skipper com- 
mences to bellow commands. You reach for your rubber 
boots and start pulling on the oilskins. 

The first job is to bring alongside the seine boat, an 
oversized dory big enough to carry eight or nine men 
and as many as twenty tons of fish. The crew loads 
into the seine boat and the skipper bounces down into his 
dory to direct laying the net. 

Nowadays this is usually the purse seine, a rough 
mesh net from twelve to eighteen feet wide and from sixty 
to eighty long, floated by means of a topline of about 
two thousand cork floats. The purse line, usually about 
seven hundred feet long, passes through brass rings sus- 
pended on loops regularly spaced along the lower end 
of the net. The trick is to circle the fish school and 
close in the net somewhat as one closes a billfold. Outer 
sections are lifted first, and the catch is cautiously scooped 
into the boat, then hoisted aboard the mother vessel to be 


packed in ice for the voyage home. 

It's a tense business. The fish may 
dunk out of net reach, or change direc- 
tions. If either happens, it’s a water haul 
or dud. Worse still, the net may snag 
on the bottom, leaving nothing but bare 
rope, thus handing Davy Jones a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of seine goods. 

But good fishermen breed their own 
luck, and nets continue to rise bulging 
with clean, fair catch. Of course God 
and nature may have something to do 
with it. Catches of school fish seem to 
follow recurring cycles which no man 


has yet explained, The 1920’s and early - 


30’s saw a cycle of seafish scarcity. At 
present the fish cycle seems to be one 
of returning plenty. In fact the North 


Atlantic now seems bulging with edible 
fish. 
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LANDING A BIG CATCH 


The fisheries in the North Atlantic are the most highly developed and commercially organized in the world. This mechanized trawler 
has cornered a large school of menhaden and winches are lifting the wire basket used to dump the fish into the hold of the ship. Men- 
haden attain a length of twelve to sixteen inches and are captured by. the millions to use as bait or to be converted into oil or fertilizer. 


In case you like fishing with the catch 
pretty well assured, and if you don’t 
require sleep or tooth washing, you could 
try scallops. 

The scallop, or salt-water mussel, is 
today the whitest hope of North Atlan- 
tic sea industries. It’s a take fairly re- 
cently pioneered by swashbuckling fron- 
tiersmen of the brine. The renowned 
United States scallop beds off George’s 
Banks were first opened in 1927 by two 
hard-swatting old-school Maine fisher- 
men, Captains Charley Carver and Sum- 
ner Whitney. Simultaneously they “got 
the notion of scallops off George’s.” 
They joined in partnership and built a 
special dredging boat at a cost of around 
twenty-two thousand dollars. To raise 
the money they mortgaged their homes 
and chattel, scraped and borrowed every 


Bill Shayse 


penny they could lay their hands on. 

It was a game of spit-in-the-ocean, 
with everything wild including the cook’s 
drawers. But the hand paid with five 
aces, The first season of scallop dredg- 
ing netted the entire cost of the boat, rig- 


-gings, fuel, food and wages for a crew 


of ten men, paid the men handsome 
wages, and left money to spend for an 
elaborate celebration. A first haul of 
only three days brought up five thousand 
gallons of shucked scallops. The new 
bed was a gusher, and bank presidents 
tagged the skippers, begging a chance to 
lend them money or to otherwise con- 
nive for a cut-in. But the captains said 
no and went right back to dredging 
scallops. Next season more than fifty 
boats tagged in to join in the draggings. 
Today between one hundred and one 


ON THE GRAND BANKS 


The men on this Diesel engine trawler are examining a big catch. 

After it has been sorted and cleaned, it will be stored in the bin 

until the steamer returns to Boston. The total catch on this trip 

amounted to 170,000 pounds, mostly haddock. .A single catch 

requires about an hour and a half in time between setting the 
net, trawling and bringing in the fish. 


hundred and fifty fishing vessels are working the George’s 
scallop shoals. 

Scallops are a peculiar treasure. As you know, the edible 
portion is the “button” muscle which presses the thick flat 
shell together. The harvest requires stocky boats and heavy 
drags weighted andbladed-to-scrape sea bottom from fifty 
to two hundred feet below surface. Raised from the sea 
bed by tubs and winch hoists, the tough scalloping job is 
that of prying open the giant mussels aboard ship, clipping 
out the poker chips of meat, packing them into canvas bags 
or iced tins, and tossing the principal bulk of the catch 
back to sea. 

In North Atlantic waters scallops are listed as a winter 
crop with dredging season stretched from November through 
April, This makes it a rough cold harvest, molested with 
storm, fog and blue-devil blizzards. If you happen to be 
a scalloper set above a good shoal, you cuss and shiver 
while working your fool head off. While dragging runs 
heavy, stand-by work routine is six hours on and two off 
until the catch is stowed. 

After three or four days of a run a man gets too tired 
to think, or talk or even cuss. You split mussels and clip 
buttons and breathe cold fog until your toes and tonsils 
are aching. You smell scallops till the whole world stinks. 
You stop seeing and cease to be sleepy. 

There’s no time to go to bed. You don’t shave for a week. 
You don’t change clothes for a week. You don’t wash 
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your teeth.or comb your hair or rinse your ears. After 
six standing hours you just throw down your scalping tool, 
and flop to the deck and sprawl until it’s your on again. 
You'd happily brain the man next you, or stab him with 
your split knife. You don’t because you haven’t the ex- 
cess energy. When the catch is finally stowed, you go 
ashore and sleep for the best part of a month, adopt a 
diet of black coffee and straight whiskey, and choose recre- 
ations such as chucking rocks at your grandmother. or chas- 
ing blondes into the river. 

In case you are a rugged individualist and feel no spirit- 
ual response to such social diversions, you might be inter- 
ested in lobstering. By ripe tradition and briny destiny, 
lobstering is the most completely self-sufficing and inde- 
pendent of all the fishing trade. Assemble two thousand 
lobstermen and it’s dollars to doughnuts that you will hear 
at least two thousand distinct, original and highly con- 
tradictory doctrines of profession. Some will argue that rum 
excels gin and others will clash on the comparative. merits 
of a Fallen Angel, made of three jiggers of rum, two of 
gin and a sprinkle of sugar, over those of a Wayward 
Child, made of two jiggers of rum, three of gin, and a 
sprinkle of sugar. All will disagree wholeheartedly upon 
the past and future of the lobsterin’ trade. 

Lobsters are strange creatures, They are ugly, stupid and 
ill-tempered. But they are food for gourmets the world over 
(female lobsters taste better than the males), and pound 


for pound (roughly fifteen million pounds per year are 
(Continued on page 40) 


MAKING FAST AT THE PIER 


Along the Atlantic coast fishing boats range in size from small 
dories to’ powerful trawlers of 125 tons or more. In these days 
the small fisherman finds it increasingly difficult to compete with 
the mechanized fleet sailing from Gloucester and other ports. 
Carola Greacor trom Monkemener 


GUADALAJARA LIVES 


MERRILY 


By CLIFFORD GESSLER 


**E N GUADALAJARA,’ said the man with the bullet-scarred 
cheek, “se vive muy alegre.” 

Just why one lives more “gaily” in Mexico’s second city than 
elsewhere is a mystery to be explained perhaps partly by such 
economic factors as rich volcanic soil and mild semi-tropical 
climate, but more likely largely a matter of tradition. The west 
coast folk are expected to be gay, and they try to live up to their 
reputation. However that may be, Guadalajara keeps much of 
its love of leisure and of life from the colonial days when, ac- 
cording to a leading local historian “they got up early in the 
morning so they might have more time in which to do nothing.” 

There is laughter and singing in the streets at any hour of 
day or night; the sidewalk merchants of toasted tortillas, poison- 
ous-looking fruit-juice beverages and little pyramids of roasted 
peanuts do a brisk business among their sandalled clientele. 
Even the Indians, in from the country, with sarape on shoulder 
and dusty, broken-nail toes thrusting out of worn huaraches, 
show little of the stolid impassiveness, not to say gloom, that 
has been attributed with some justice to the Mexican peon. 
Their clear, dark faces light up in quick smiles, revealing 
white, even teeth; their soft voices crack simple jokes. 

There have been occasions when Guadalajara did not escape 
more serious moments. The conquest itself was no picnic, in 
the days when Cristobal de Onate, lieutenant-governor of Nueva 
Galicia, founded the city in the valley of Atemajac, a few miles 
north of its present site, some four hundred years ago. Within 
four months, the conquistador Onate was dead and his colonists 
- fighting for their lives against the vengeful Indians whom they. 
had dispossessed and enslaved. 

From Puerto Natividad, now Manzanillo, Pedro de Alvarado 
marched to the rescue and to his doom. The fighting was steep 
in the dust of the country north of the city, where the battle 
surged back and forth around a hill. Fiercely rallying his men, 
Alvarado saw Baltazar Montoyo spur his horse to escape, and 
rode furiously to call him back. The horse of Montoyo reared, 
crushing against Alvarado’s mount, and the captain was hurled 
to earth. 

“Don’t let the Indians know of my misfortune,” murntured 
Alvarado as they lifted his broken body from the 
trail. They took him to Guadalajara—the old site 
—and he died there nine days later. So passed 
Tonatiuh of the Golden Hair, the right hand of 
Cortés. 

Revolution after revolution battered the city, 
whose public buildings still look like forts, with 
walls in some cases twelve feet thick. Even in 
recent years— ’ 

“T saw,’ said the man on the street car to 
San Pedro Tlaquepaque, “men and women shot 
down in the streets in front of the churches”— 
in the religious troubles of 1926. 

“Tn this place,” says an inscription on the mar- 
ket in the Hidalgo quarter, calles 18 and 3, “was 
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hanged, beheaded and quartered, on the twenty-third of May, 
1812, by the Spanish despotism, the illustrious insurgent Gen- — 
eral Don José Antonio Torres, first chief of independence in — 


Jalisco.” 


These and other currents of turmoil have surged over and | 


past, leaving the “Tapatia” spirit of Jalisco little changed. In 


Guadalajara, still, as the barber told me between efforts to sell q 


me a dye, “se vive contento.” 

(“How you like?” asked the barber, when he finished. “O.K. 7” 

“Swell,” I replied. 

“Swal? Swal?” The barber was a bit doubtful. 

“Yes, swell; that means muy bueno.” 

“Ah, swal!” And he repeated it over and over—a new Gringo 
word for his vocabulary.) 

Especially in the evening, whether in the Plaza de Armas 
where the plebeians sit on dilapidated benches munching toasted 
tortillas and listening to the dungaree-clad State Band, or in 
the smarter, less unkempt Park of the Revolution, frequented 
by inhabitants of the better residential district, there is a note 


of well-being that rises above the muttered plaint of the well-fed | 


beggar on the side-street: ‘‘A charity, seviores, for the love of 
God!” 

I took particular note of my especial beggar, who occupied 
every day the same spot in the Calle Pedro Moreno. A bene- 
volent-looking old ruffian, with Biblical beard and hair, for all 
the world one of the saintly models of Rembrandt van Rijn. His 
dungarees were faded and tattered, but reasonably clean; from 
his neck hung the license, bearing a photograph of himself'as he 
must have appeared well nigh twenty years earlier, and the 
official notice that Antonio L...... was entitled to beg for a 
living on the streets of Guadalajara. As I watched, he beckoned 
to a passing seller of soft drinks, chose a violently pink refresco 


and sipped it with leisurely enjoyment. He paid for the refresco, 


As in cities the world over, so here the wealthy and the poor 
live their separate lives. For the latter, the concerts in the plaza, 
the picnic in the Agua Azul park, the local fiestas in the dusty 
streets of the barrios on saints’ days; for the shrinking privileged 


Day and night in Guada- 
lajara one hears the rich, 
lilting mariachi music. 


class, their social functions in pri- 
vate homes or at their clubs—not 
so very different from ours. 

The cultured people of Guadala- 
jara are smart, modern, cosmopoli- 
tan. They speak English, French, 
or German; read world literature; 
dance to American swing as well as 
to the folk melodies of Jalisco. 
Their homes may cling to the Co- 
lonial type, or they may—and in- 
creasingly—be designed in the bald 
and ugly Mexican imitation of the 
Germanic “modern” style. Occa- 
| sionally someone tries to be “‘dif- 

ferent”—a doctor in an exclusive 

colonia has a home in the Japanese 
mode. 

For week-ends—Lake Chapala, 
in its cup-shaped valley among 
haze-tinted mountains. Here, too, 
life divides itself sharply: smartly 
dressed men and women stroll in 
the gardens of their modern villas 
while the crowd mills around the 
beer booths and roast-corn stands, 
and makes another Coney Island of 
the public beach. Through the mass 
stroll wide-hatted musicians, sing- 
ing “Bonita Chapala” and “Morena 
Linda,” and a steady file of shawled 
women, with earthen jars on their 
shoulders, pass to and from the 
well, like figures on a Sunday- 
school card. The tourists, at the 
hotels, are a class apart from either, 
as in any land. : 

(I asked, once, where the mari- 
acs get the tunes they play with 
such verve from cantina to cantina. 
Folk-melodies, perhaps? ‘‘No, se- 
for, they learn them from the 
radio.”’) 

Chapala is a place in which to be 
lazy, like Waikiki: But it has its 
own local pride. “Aqui esta mi 
tierra,’ said the ragged cargador on 


THE STATE CAPITOL 


alace of the Governor, now the capitol of 
ate of Jalisco, was built by the Spaniards in 
Since then it has been the scene of many 
tic events in Mexican history. Here it was 
figuel Hidalgo wrote part of his famous 
ition of independence, and here Benito 
uarez narrowly escaped assassination. 


James 


Sawders 


SAM Pacifia 
STREET SCENE IN GUADALAJARA 


Next to Mexico City, Guadalajara is the most 
beautiful and well-ordered city in the Republic. 
It was founded in 1530 and named by Captain 
Juan de Onate in honor of his captain, de 
Guzman, who was born in the Spanish city of 
Guadalajara. A seat of Episcopal power since 
the sixteenth century, it possesses many fine old 
churches. 


Southern Pacific 


The church at Zapopan, a suburb of Guadalajara, 
is a good example of seventeenth century eccle- 
siastical architecture. The towers are elaborately 
ornamented in the plateresque style; the dome is 
decorated with colored tiles. 


Enrique Gutman from H. B. Syndicate 


The cathedral at Guadalajara was begun in 1571. 
Since then it has been frequently damaged by 
earthquakes and often repaired. It presents a 


medley of architectural styles that are the un- 
happy contribution of .many tactless architects. 


the bench in the tiny plaza. “Chapala 
isa port (waving a hand at the near-by 
lake). It has, too, one of the handsomest 
railroad stations in Mexico. It is true 
that no trains come here, since the com- 
pany lost so much money that it discon- 
tinued the service—but we still have a 
very handsome station.” 

“Chapala es muy bonita,” he continued 
pointing where the great trees domed 
over the plaza. ‘“The branches interlace 
at the top, and. make a canopy; and in 
the spring flowers fall and spread a beau- 
tiful carpet over the walks.” 

“Fn Chapala,’ he concluded with em- 


phasis, coming back to the refrain I had- 


heard throughout the State of Jalisco, 
“se vive muy alegre.” 

In the evening, the young people came 
out to tread the paseo over those flower- 
strewn paths: youths in clean dungarees 
or white cotton calzones and low- 
crowned sombreros with leather horse- 
shoes worked into the straw, walking in 
twos and threes, clockwise round and 
round the little square; girls in their best 
dresses, in pairs or little groups of three 
or four, walking in the opposite direc- 
tion. As they passed, one would hand a 
flower to one of the opposite sex, to the 
accompaniment of subdued giggling; 
there was, too, an occasional furtive 
pinch or pat. On a bench at the far 
end sat a couple dispassionately “neck- 
ing.” 

In the morning the blind girl, with 
the sad sweet face, sat in the sand, un- 
speaking, feeling the sunlight; clinking 
small pebbles in her hand. By’ their 
cooling she knows when the day is done. 

EE poe bie 

“There is a contrast, don’t you think? 
Guadalajara so quiet and peaceful, and 
my frescos, they are not so, eh?” 

José Clemente Orozco speaking, be- 
neath the tall thrust of the dome of the 
chapel at the Hospicio; the scaffoldings 
rising like gallows about him, and the 
unfinished murals sprawling in eloquent 
violence along the vast walls. 

Indeed, these powerful swirling com- 


positions do seem, at first sight, shatter-— 
ing, disturbing, with their livid cadavers, ~ 


tormented faces, visions of starvation and 
slaughter. One becomes accustomed, 
however; the anatomical composition is 
so admirably adjusted to the architectural 
space. 

I had been told that Orozco was 
“difficult,” “unapproachable.” He didn’t 
like people, it was said; above all, 
strangers who came asking questions. 
Apparently he was a sort of Indian ogre 
who gobbled up innocent gringoes and 
mixed their bones with his paint. 

So, instead of simply dialing a num- 
ber and telling the artist I wanted to see 
him, as anybody would have done in this 
country, I had been intimidated into ap- 
proaching the contact by rouadabout 
ways. 

I asked the director of the State 
Library. Yes, he used to know Orozco, 
but of late they were not on good terms. 
Perhaps the director of the State Mu- 
seum could present me. 

The museum director reported that he, 
too, was no longer friendly with Orozco, 
but his brother was—at least, he had been 
a few days earlier, and it was possible 
he might still be on speaking terms. 

“You'll have to give him a couple of 
days to work at it; these things take 
time.” 


It looked as if there was something - | 


to the legend. 

When the director’s brother and I set 
forth through the dim street of the 
colonia to Orozco’s painfully new Bau- 
haus-style residence, however, I found 
there no rude and uncouth savage at all, 
but as kindly and open a man as I had 
met in all Mexico. From behind the thick 
lenses and the deep-contoured, oddly-con- 
verging planes of the rugged dark face 
looked out a personality sensitive, it is 
true—whence, no doubt, the legend—but 
simple, quiet, charming; even modest, 
though with a wholesome consciousness 
of his own great talent. » 

“People say he is bitter,” explained 
his quiet, handsome wife. ‘That is be- 


FRESCOS BY OROZCO 


José Clemente Orozco has painted his most ambitious frescos for the city of Guadalajara. 
At the lower left is the composition he has recently completed for the rotunda in the uni- 


versity. At the right is a savage attack on dictators on the staircase of the Government Palace. 
Juan Aranz Lomeli 
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cause they don’t know him. He is bitter 
in his art, yes; but in his own life, no.” 
And yet one can see that the tormented, 


| stormy fury of his compositions must 


proceed from a savage resentment with- 
in: for the wrongs of the Indians since 
the days of the conquest; for the graft 
and oppression of a series of “revolu- 
tionary” governments which have meant, 


_ often, for the Indian merely a change of 


masters; more than likely, too, the accu- 
mulated wounds of his own harsh life; 
the poverty of his native village in 
Jalisco; the maiming blast of fireworks 
that tore away an arm in his youth; the 
public misunderstanding of his work, 


and the neglect of governments to pay 


him for weeks and months of contracted 
professional labor. 

Orozco has done three great projects 
in Guadalajara: the auditorium of the 


_ University, the stairway of the Govern- 


ment Palace, and more recently the 
chapel of the Orphanage—a tremendous 
work, this last, covering walls, ceiling and 
dome of a hall as big as a city church, 
He was working on it when I visited 
him, It is, he admitted, his largest fresco 
project, involving new problems of space 
relations and use of spherical surface. 
In the University rotunda, Man the 
Thinker, the Builder, the Scientist, the 
Rebel, confronts himself in the vast 


flaming swirl of the cupola, while below, 


False Science cowers before the Awak- 
ener, facing the problem of human star- 
vation and suffering, and the soldiers of 
the Revolution lay down their rifles and 
take up tools to build anew. At least, 
this is a rough conclusion one may draw 
for those who demand a story; the artist 
himself, and rightly, deprecates such 
literal and confining interpretation. These 
are forms, elements of design, not sym- 
bols, he insists. 


One might venture to suggest that he 
“protests too much.”-For anybody can 
recognize, to the right of the stairs of 
the Government Palace, certain widely 
publicized dictators ‘among what one 
commentator has called “the clowns mis- 
leading the people.” ‘And the people 
misleading themselves,” Orozco added 
when I quoted it to him. 

But on the vaulted ceiling, above the 
scenes of battle and massacre, and the 
scaly monster disgorging weapons, there 
is no mistaking the colossal, heroic figure 
of Miguel Hidalgo, Father of the Revo- 
lution, a flaming torch in his right hand, 
the left upraised in a sweeping gesture 
over the noble head. Appropriate enough, 
too, for it was in this very building that 
Padre Hidalgo signed freedom for the 
slaves. 

The orchestration of color and form 
in the orphanage, however, is more com- 

_ plex; at first sight, even confusing. “His- 
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COQUETTE 


At first Mexican children are apt to be shy. But this shyness soon turns into spontaneous 
coquettry, always greatly enhanced by dark, winning eyes. 


panic forms,” said the artist, “and Indian 
forms treated in a Hispanic manner, to 
make Mexicans conscious of their 
heritage, of their national unity, their 
national personality.” Only this, no de- 
tailed symbolism. Or, if you prefer, to 
each beholder his own symbolism. 

“All the interpretations are right,” ne 
said. “The important thing is that a 
work of art shall say something to each 
one who sees it; that it shall awaken some 
response in him.” 

The mailed horsemen of Cortés 
thunder across the wall, their lances 
aligned with the plunging hoofs; the 
blood-and-gold banner of Spain is re- 
flected in a sunrise behind a great wheel 
rolling over fragments of archeological 
remains; an Aztec priest lifts high a drip- 
ping heart—and so on through sixty or 


more contributary units that lead up to 
the vast swirl of human bodies and fire 
that fills the inner surface of the cupola 
with light. 

No, the eight hundred orphans who 
troop gaily through the arched corridors 
and flower-filled courts, the clean re- 
fectories and dormitories of the huge 
Hospicio which the good Bishop Ruiz 
Cabanas founded in 1803—they will not 
know what these strange pictures are all 
about. The frescos aren’t for the or- 
phans. The chapel hasn’t been in use 
since the government took over the or- 
phanage from the church. It will be a 
sort of public exhibition hall—with a 
permanent one-man show. 

As for the orphans, they are better 
off than they would be in their own 

(Continued on page 39) 
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UNITED STATES 


Wortp’s Farr 1n NEw York; 


Gotpen GaTE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION _ 


In SAN FRANCISCO 


Aug. 31 to Sept. 2—Santa Fe Fiesta, 
New Mexico 
Sept. 1, 2-—Water Carnival, Fish Derby, 
Whitefish, Montana 
Labor Day Golf Tournament, Lake 
Placid Golf and Country Club, New 
York 
Menominee Indian Pageant and Fair, 
Menominee Reservation, Keshena, Wis- 
consin 


Sept. 1 to 5—Black Patch Tobacco Festival, 
Princeton, Kentucky 


Sept. 1 to 6—Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln 


Sept. 1 to 8—Annual Fall Senior Tennis 
Tournament, Lake Placid Tennis Club, 
New York 

Sept. 2—Annual Kipona Water Carnival, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Pike’s Peak Auto Races, Manitou, 

Colorado 


Labor Day Rodeo, Lakeside, California 
Annual Rough Water Swim, Oceanside, 
California 
Carolina Yacht Club Races, Wrightsville 
Beach, North Carolina 
Annual Fiesta and Dance, Acoma Pueblo, 
New Mexico 
Sept. 2 to 7—Harvest Festival, St. Joseph, 
Missouri 
Eighth Annual Mason-Dixon Women’s 
Golf Championship, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia 


Sept. 2 to 8—Oregon State Fair, Salem 
Sept. 4—West Virginia River Carnival, 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Southern Vermont Artists 
Manchester, Vermont 


Exhibition, 


Sept. 4 ‘to 8—National Women’s Golf 


hampionship, Del Monte, California 


Sept. 5 to 8—Arcadian Poet’s Fair, Caddo 
Gap, Arkansas 


Sept. 6 to 8—Coronado Entrada, Farming- 
ton, New Secs 


San Gabriel Fiesta, California 


Sept. 7 to 15—Eastern New Jersey Tennis 
‘hampionships, Elizabeth Town and 
Country Clwb, New Jersey 


Sept. 8, 9—National Tobacco Festival, 
oston, Virginia 
Sept. 8 to 14—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka 


Sept. 9 to 12—Native Sons Admission Day 
‘elebration, Sacramento, California 


Sept. 11 to 14—Pendleton Round-Up, 
endleton, Oregon 


Sept. 12 to 15—Wyoming State 
ouglas 
Sept. 12 to 22—14th Annual Pacific South- 


west Sectional Tennis Championships, 
Los Angeles Tennis Club, California 


Sept. 13 to 15—Days of the Dons, 
uis Obispo, California 


South 


Fair, 


San 


Sept. 13 to 29—Los Angeles»-County Fair, 
omona, California 


Sept. 14, 15—Maryland Yacht Club Races, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Sept. 15—Coronado Island Handicap Race, 
San Diego Yaclit Club, California 


Sept. 15 to 21—Kansas State Fair, Hutchin- 
son. 


Sept. 16 to 21—Coronado Entrada, 
marillo, Texas 
Nevada State Fair, Fallon 
Golden Pheasant Festival, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 
18, 19—Fall Flower and _ Dahlia 


¢e 
Chow, Baltimore, Maryland 


oz 
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Sept. 19 to 21—Fiesta de la Luna, Chula 
ista, California 
Jicarilla Apache Reservation Ceremonial 
Races and Dances, Horse Lake or Stone 
Lake, New Mexico i 


Sept. 20, 21—Annual Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Flower Show, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Sept. 20 to 22—Lewiston Roundup, Idaho 
14th Annual President’s Cup Regatta 
and Water Carnival, Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 21, 22—Northern California Air Show, 


Willows, California 

Bakersfield Frontier Days, Bakersfield, 
California 

Sept. 21 to 28—Oklahoma State Fair and 


Exposition, Oklahoma City 


Sept. —Pacific Coast 
Seduce Regatta, Newport-Balboa, 
fornia 
Williams Cup_Handicap Race, San Diego 
Yacht Club, California 


Championship 
Cali- 


Sept. 22 to 29—New Mexico State Fair, 
Albuquerque 
Sept. 23 to 28—Mid-South Fair and 


odeo, Memphis, Tennessee 


Sept. 23 to 29—Women’s National Amateur 
Golf Championships, Del Monte, California 


Sept. 26, 27—Coronado 
New Mexico 


Entrada, Socorro, 


Py ye to 29—Monterey County Fair, 
Barada California 


Sept. 29, 30—Fiesta and Dance, San Gero- 
nimo Day, Taos Puebla, New Mexico 


Oct. 5 to 12—Pacific International 
Stock Exposition, Portland, Oregon 


Live 


Oct. 5 to 13—San Diego County Fair, Del 
Mar, California 


Oct. 11 to .13—Coronado Entrada, Las 
Cruces, New Mexico 

Oct. 12, 13—Portola Days, Santa Cruz, 
California 


Oct. 16 to 23—Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco, California 


CANADA 


Aug. 23 to Sept. 7—Canadian National Ex- 
hibition, Toronto, Ontario 


Aug. 31 to Sept. 7—Quebec 
Exhibition, Quebec City 


Sept. 1 to 7—Jasper Park Totem Pole Golf 
Tournament, Jasper, Altoona 


Provincial 


Sept. 7—Quebec Father and Son Champion- 
ship Tournament, Royal Montreal 
Golf Club, Montreal, Quebec 


Sept. 10 to 14—Nova Scotia Fisheries Ex- 
hibition and Fishermen’s Reunion, Lunen- 
burg, Nova Scotia 


Sept. 
tation Gol 
Quebec 


14, 15—Seigniory Ninth Annual Invi- 
f Tournament, Montebello, 


MEXICO 


ae 1 to 8—Festival at Los Remedios, 
exico 


Sept. 2—Bullfight, Tijuana, Baja, California 


Sept. 8—Festival at Cholula, Puebla; and 
at Tepoztlan, Morelos 


Sept. 16—Independence over 


Day, all 
Mexico 


HAWATI 


Sept. 4—Third Annual Rodeo, 
lantation, Oahu 


Kahuku 


Sept. 21—Regatta Day and Chinese Moon 
estival 
Honolulu’s Firemen’s Ball, Honolulu 
Hawaiian Archery Annual Tournament, 


Kapiolani Park 


THE GRAVEYARD OF THE ATLANTIC 
(Continued from page 18) 


health officer. The people have no 
political consciousness. There isn’t a 
lot to steal, but still there is a little 
thieving. . 

“We don’t pay much attention,” a 
Banker told us. “Everybody knows 
who does the thieving.” No one locks 
his home at night. Perhaps the hon- 
esty of the natives is partly due to 
the fact that there is little privacy for 
stolen goods, let alone a “fence.” 

No license tags are required on 
automobiles, as there are no roads. 
The people drink rainwater, collected 
on roofs and running down into bar- 
rels or tanks. The rich people are 
those who have two rainwater tanks. 
The town of Hatteras now has elec- 
tricity, and others may soon follow 
suit— though one cannot imagine 
Bankers with telephones! 

A Rodanthe fisherman told us he 
had been feasting on duck eggs. “The 
creatures are building ‘nesties’ all 
along the beach,” he said, with a~ 
broad Devon accent. Later, at Hat- 
teras village, a boatman described 
the chagrin of an angler who had 
lost a big dolphin by inexpert play. 
“That feller shore was mommicked !” 
he exclaimed, meaning, we took it, 
that the sportsman was mortified, 

Other strange phrases are heard 
now and then along the Banks, some 
of which seem to have come direct 
from the England of Queen Elizabeth, 
others from the Appalachian hill 
country. You think of Chaucer and 
Beowulf when you hear an affable 
and able man spoken of as “witted” 
and “couthe.” A plump, good-looking 
girl is a “throddy may;” the old 
word “fleech” is to flatter; when a 
man fails to meet you he has 
“scooped” you. The wrecks along 
the beach are “ghosties” of dead 
ships. Yet a deaf man is. “deef”; 
Bankers often “suspicion” rather 
than suspect, and “intention,” rather 
than intend, to go to “the country” 


(the mainland). 


Students of this area point out 
that it is hardly Americanized, that 
it is sort of an end of the world, 
secluded, a foreign land on our 
shores, Certainly many. of the vil- 
lagers are descendants of sailors who 
settled down here when their own 
worlds went to Davy Jones. Perhaps 
the unfortunates of the Lost Colony 
fled here from the Indians and started 
a small nation of their own. There 
are records of ships lost off Hatteras 
as far back as 1558, and in 1590 eleven 
sailors washed ashore from one of 
Raleigh’s vessels, must have spoken 
Elizabethan English. Off course this 
odd language is found mostly among 
the older folk, and one suspects that 
as more tourists—“comers ’n goers,” 
in Banker phraseology—come it will 
gradually disappear. 

In spite of the necessarily mixed 
nationality of the seamen wrecked 
here, most of the odd phrases seem 
to be English. But occasionally you 
find some foreign names, such as 
Wahab (Arabian), Oden (Danish), 
and Leving (Mediterranean). 

We climbed the whole 193 feet of 
old Hatteras Lighthouse, there to 
have a splendid panoramic view of 
the long beach. Within 125 yards 
there are some fifteen skeletons of 
ships. The first lighthouse here was 
blown up in the Civil War; this one, 
built in 1869-70, was at one time 


more than a mile from the ocez 
“My father,” said one of the vil 
lagers, “used to play baseball 
tween the light and the ocean.” 
the Atlantic crept nearer and neare 
and when only 100 feet away th 
lighthouse was abandoned. The 
vading waters seem to be checked 
now, but a light at the edge of Bux- 
ton woods sends warning beams nine 
teen miles out to sea. 

A bit further down the beach — 
the Cape itself, 
sand-spit along the very border of — 
the Continental shelf. Hundreds of 
sea-birds chattered at us from the 
shoreline; the waters of Hatteras | 
Inlet rushed furiously past. 

After tearing ourselves away, re- 
luctantly, from this lively spot, we 
paid a visit to Camp Hatteras near 
by, in charge of E, J. Byrum, Project 
Superintendent of Cape Hatteras 
State Park. The CCC youths of this, 
camp. and others in the area, together 
with WPA transients under Stratton 
of the North Carolina Beach Erosion — 
Project, have been working more 
than four years “anchoring” the 
Graveyard. The broad program has, — 
since Aug. 1, 1936, been administered 4 
by the National Park Service. ; 

The problem of holding down the © 
Outer Banks had puzzled’ North 
Carolina and Uncle Sam for some — 
years until young Stratton came out 
of the West with his solution, which © 
seems to be working. At any rate, — 
the “New England hurricane” of | 
September 1938 which passed over | 
this area with winds of seventy-two — 
miles an hour, did not disturb the 
fences and built-up sand barriers. 

Stratt told us about the problem, | 
and how it was being met. q 

“Very little was known about sand- — 
fixation at the start of our project,” 
he said. “There had been several 
areas around the Great Lakes, the 
Pacific Coast and Cape Cod where 
very small areas were worked on. © 
So we had to start from scratch. 

“First we did a lot of experimental — 
work, A sand laboratory was set up, 
as well as weather observation in- 
struments, sand orifices, ro-tap ma- 
chines, scales, wind-tunnel, etc. In 
this way we could determine at what ~ 
height above ground level and in — 
what wind velocities each type and 
size of sand traveled. The move- 
ments of the sand in various winds 
was checked, as well as the traveling 
distance of the sand and the climatic 
changes of the dunes. But our great- 
est discovery was that of the pre- 
fabricated brush-type fence panel. 

“Construction of this fence is a 
simple matter. Four narrow strips 
of board are used, two at the top 
and two at the bottom, each about 
eight feet long. By placing brush 
across two strips and nailing two to 
these, the brush is securely clamped 
into place and a fence panel is com- 
pleted. This is the most efficient type 
for our work. Such types as the 
northern snow fences have proven 
failures. Driving sand will bounce 
off anything nearly so solid as a 
slab-type fence. Our brush fence per- 
mits sand to build up directly at its 
base. ; 

“When Nature completes her work 
of piling the maximum amount of 
sand around and over the fences, our 
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FLYING THE ATLANTIC 
IN WARTIME 


W. L. Van Dusen has some illumina- 


ting things to say about the passengers 


who have been crossing the Atlantic by 
airplane since the outbreak of the war. 
The following paragraphs from one of 
his publicity releases for the Pan Amer- 
ican Airways is sure to be of interest to 
our members. 


“Passengers bound for Europe are too 
full of worries to do much more than 
look the way they feel over leaving the 
comparative peace and quiet of these 
United States. Westbound passengers— 
refugees from the war—either sit silently 
and sadly by themselves or gather in 
small groups to tell one another, in shaky 
voices, the nerve-wracking things they 
had to do, the sickening sights they saw, 
the indescribable experiences they had 
in getting from one country to another 
on the long trail to Lisbon—and the 
Clippers. . . . Our stewards go through so 
much of that they come off the ships 
looking as sad and forlorn as the saddest 
refugee they left behind in Lisbon. | 

“Incidentally, tallies seem to prove this 
wartime flying is actually harder on the 
stewards (two on each Clipper) than on 
any other members of the crew. Natu- 
rally, every one of the gang takes an 
awful beating on the other side—from 
prospective passengers who want prefer- 
ence on the list. Once the Clipper gets 
under way, however, the Flight Crew 
goes top-side and the Stewards are left 
to weather the human storm on the pas- 
senger deck. It’s always the same out of 
Lisbon. There are more calls for sym- 
pathy than for spirits, more for visits 
than food. But—and this is the toughest 
part—the reaction begins to set in when 
the Clipper is approaching a landfall on 
this side—their realization of safety and 
security overwhelms them and boy oh 
boy! let a head wind slow the Clipper 
down as much as fifteen minutes and do 
the poor Stewards catch hell! Not only 
the Stewards, but the Wright Brothers, 
F. D. R., Lindbergh and Father Divine 


are all likely to come in for a bit of © 


lacing! ; 

“An analysis of passenger figures 
shows some interesting trends. For in- 
stance, we've been running ‘refugees’ 
pretty much exclusively for the past four 
months. Out of the 467 passengers we’ve 
brought from Europe sinee things began 
happening over there in May almost half 
of them have been women or children. 
Quite a contrast to the logs of last sum- 
mer and winter when nearly ninety per 
cent were important business men or men 
traveling on important missions of one 
kind or another. The westbound planes 
during this period have carried 149 
women, some of them with as many as 
five children in tow! The youngsters— 
under twelve—total up to fifty-nine. 
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Eastbound? Zero. Our entire feminine 
list totals up to just seventy-nine for the 
eastbound trek—only about a sixth of 
those coming this way. The ladies travel- 
ing to the other side are either relief 
workers of one kind or another, or wives 
in sad search of husbands who had 
joined the military of one side or the 
other and hadn’t been heard from for 
months. Four-fifths of those traveling to 
Europe these days are men. One out of 
every three passengers coming this way is 
a woman or child. ... 

“We've tallied all kind of passengers. 
Empresses .. . Princes... Dukes... 
Counts ... Barons . . . One-time Prime 
Ministers . . . Actresses . . . Rothschilds 
(with a million bucks worth of jewels 
aboard) ... Ambassadors . . . Down to 
the poor devils who got out of Europe 
with their fare across—and nothing else. 
We have a war correspondent aboard, 
now and then, but not nearly so many as 
we used to have. Every trip or two for 
the past couple of months has had some 
member of the dissolved French Purchas- 
ing Commission on his way back home. 
Never have a word to say. Also in the 
silent list are those stoical, military-look- 
ing kids of twenty-one or so—there’s one 
on every departing Clipper—with a little 
leather case clutched under his arm. Not 
even a handbag along. We always have 
to break out a toothbrush and a razor for 
these commuters of ours! Companies 
send them these days, as well as govern- 
ments. 

“We're carrying more passengers west- 
bound than we are eastbound. But then, 
mail loads eastbound are twenty per cent 
greater than westbound. The Trans- 
atlantic Clippers, you might be interested 
to know, are now carrying British-bound 
mails from all corners of South America 
(because, by any other route they must 
pass confiscatory censorship of Italy or 
Germany). And six hundred pounds of 
the first mail we toted up from New 
Zealand and Australia on the recent air 
mail inaugural from “Down Under” went 
to Europe via New York rather than take 
a chance on running the gauntlet of the 
Mediterranean. That 600 lbs., they tell 
us from those far-away lands beyond the 
equator is just the beginning! 


TIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


(pBIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
-the development of our National Parks and _play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


“Most valued cargo? That’s easy, east- 
bound. Newspapers! They’re worth 
their weight in gold. When we moved 
up to three schedules every week and the 
eastbound Clipper crossed her westbound 
sistership at Horta those westbound pas- 
sengers landed at La Guardia clutching 
their newspaper just forty-eight hours 
old—the first semblance of “news” of 
what was going on in the world that 
many of them had had for months. They 
clutched them so tight—even after they 
landed—that you couldn’t have slipped 
a want-ad out of ’em. We always carry 
as many papers—the latest possible edi- 
tions—as we can so our American colony 
can keep track of the score. And when 
the papers start coming off the Clipper 
on the other end it actually takes a po- 
lice guard to prevent violence!” 


HOTEL CHANGES 


Members are requested to note that the 
following hotel is to be eliminated from 
their Hotel and Shop Directory: 
UnireD - StatEs—California, Hotel del 

Coronado, Coronado. 


FORT LARAMIE RESTORED 


Aging buildings and swaying walls, all 
that remain of Fort Laramie, the West’s 
once mighty army post, are receiving a 
new lease on life through repairs and 
partial restoration work placed under- 
way by the National Park Service, in 
charge of this area since 1938 as a na- 
tional monument. 

When the post was abandoned in 1890, 
over sixty-five buildings made up the 
fort—barracks for hundreds of soldiers, 
hospitals, officers’ quarters, bakeries, 
laundries, and other structures necessary 
in army life. Many of them were almost 
immediately razed for their lumber to 
be used in ranch buildings. 

Fortunately, the oldest army structure, 
“Old Bedlam,” built in 1849 escaped this 
fate. With its two story porch and 
southern type of architecture, it is one 
of the more interesting buildings in the 
monument. It was largely due to the ef- 
forts of John Hunton, who came to the 
fort in 1867 and who was the last store- 
keeper, that “Old Bedlam” and other 
structures were saved from razing. He 
had seen into the future when they would 
be historically important. Mr. Hunton 
died in 1928 at the advanced age of 
eighty-eight in one of the old fort build- 
ings where he had been making his home. 

While only sixteen buildings now re- 
main, they are sufficient to tell the story 
of army days, covered wagons and In- 
dian Wars in Wyoming. The National 
Park Service has replaced trees around 
the large parade grounds where soldiers 
drilled. New trees were planted in the 
exact spots where the ash grew over a 
half-century ago. 
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_ Guildenstern, 


THE GRAVEYARD OF THE ATLANTIC } 


(Continued from page 32) 


crews step into the picture again. 
Before the fence panels begin de- 
teriorating it is necessary to anchor 
the sand into a permanent position 
by planting native beach grasses on 
the newly formed mounds of sand 
and around the base. Its roots form 
runners that criss-cross and form a 
network just under the surface of 
the sand, creating a more or less 
solid top surface to the man-made 
dunes. More fences are erected over 
the first, and the dunes rise higher. 

“These dunes,” continued Stratt, 
“protect large areas of low sandy 
flats—in many cases covered with 
water at times. Then we must build 
up the flats and rid them of the 
water. 
into these areas, also young shrubs 
and trees. These tend to raise the 
mean level of the flats as the plants 
gather sand and spread it evenly over 
the suirface. As the surfaces of the 
flats are raised the water disappears 
and thousands of square feet of land 
are saved from the ravages of 
erosion.” 

As Stratt explained it, the thing 
sounded simple, yet we were told 
that nothing like this had ever been 
attempted in this country. More than 
five hundred miles of fences have 
been constructed, although when the 
work was undertaken only about 110 
were planned. Will these flimsy-look- 
ing “panels” and the tough grasses on 
the rolling dunes prevent the fierce 
Atlantic from cutting through more 
paths to the peaceful Sounds? Will 
they hold this strange historic terri- 
tory anchored so that in time it may 
become, as hoped, one of America’s 
most popular national parks? 

Southernmost island of the Outer 
Banks to be included in the park is 
Ocracoke, now known for its wild 
ponies, once more famous for its 


Beach grass is transplanted — 


pirates. Each July the natives turn 
cowboy and hold a big. round-up of 
the ponies, whose presence has halted, 
for a time at least, sand-fixation work 
there. 

Ocracoke Island was the home of 
Edward Thatch (Teach), known as 
Blackbeard, and Ocracoke Inlet his 
chief resort. Blackbeard sailed the 
seas south of this area—it is believed 
that around 1700 some two thousand 
buccaneers roved between Hatteras 
and the Florida coast—and spent 
much time in Albemarle and Pamlico 
Sounds. Pirates were not always con- 
sidered scum in some coastal homes 
then, and Blackbeard boasted’ that 
he “could invite himself to dine with 
any gentleman in the Colony, and be 
welcomed.” 

Off the Cape, twelve miles out, is 
the Diamond Shoals Lightship, whose 
sailors stay bouncing up and down 
on the waves for sixty days at a 
stretch, then have thirty days off. Its 
seamen, Bankers told us, open the 
hatches of the ship, catch the flying 
fish that pour in and use them for 
barracuda bait. We didn’t investigate 
this fish story, and the weather 
looked too bumpy to go out there in 
the cutter Hatteras which was at the 
dock awaiting us. 

A fascinating part of these United 
States, we thought as we sailed out 
of Hatteras village back to Engel- 
hard on the mainland. Its geographi- 
cal vagaries, its historic sites, wrecks, 
sport fishing, swimming and bird-life 
—all have a wide appeal. We could 
envision its future as a national park, 
with a long bicycle path over the 
sands, more cottages, possibly even 
a road for automobiles. But not too 
much civilization! That would de- 
stroy its chief charm, for Nature, 
not Man, must forever dominate the 
Graveyard of the Atlantic! 


GRANARY AND FORTRESS OF SWEDEN 
(Continued from page 21) 


be the last ones to start a hue and 
cry for splitting up the land. Some 
families work directly for the estate, 
receiving cash, produce and a home 
that is up-to-date even to the newest 
thing in bathrooms. Worker as well 
as tenant families stay on the estates 
for generations and in the strange 
Skanian combination of the old and 
the new, these feudal retainers are 
all members of the farmers’ unions 
so strong in Middle Way Sweden. 
A Gyllenstierna, then ambassador 
to England, helped King Eric XIV 
conduct his ill-fated suit for the hand 
of Queen Elizabeth. A Gyllenstierna 


has been an ambassador, an admiral, 


a general or a councillor to the 
Swedish crown since the fifteenth 
century, but even so, the name is 
older in the Danish court annals. 


_ Shakespeare on his visits to Elsinore 
_ Castle appropriated the name for one 


of his courtiers in Hamlet, but, his 


is spelling bad as usual, the bard twisted 


it into Guildenstern. The ghost of 
long said to have 
haunted the tenth century cellars of 
Krapperup, is probably now a refu- 
gee in the general cleanup for air raid 
shelter. 

In a glass cabinet at Krapperup are 
flint and stone implements found on 
the estate, dating from the Stone Age 
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in Sweden. The best flint implements 
found in Skane are from the begin- 
ning of the third millenium before 
Christ, contemporary with the pyra- 
mids. The land of Skane has been 
farmed for ten thousand years and its 
soil still yields richly in both the 
Viking Danegeld and gold coins from 
the early trade with Byzantium. 


Built of red brick pale enough to . 


serve as a foil for the ivy that twines 
their surface and turns to a brilliant 
red in the fall, the walls of Krap- 
perup Castle are studded, in white 
sandstone, with huge seven-pointed 
stars from the Gyllenstierna (Golden 
Star) coat of arms. When its battle- 
ments were no longer required, the 
U-shaped castle of Krapperup was 
crowned with the high steeply-sloping 
roofs so widely favored in chateau 
architecture. It is a decorative pic- 
ture that is reflected in the waters of 
an adjoining lake, its mirror surface 
disturbed only by the wakes of swans. 

Surrounding the castle and drop- 
ping away for acres in a series of 
terraces, are the gardens of Krap- 
perup, their stair- stepped avenues 
walled with the magnificent boxwood 
hedge that was once praised by no 
less a person than Linnaeus, the noted 
Swedish botanist. 

Though Krapperup is richly fur- 


atved 4 in she style of the seventeen 


and eighteenth centuries, it is far sur- 


passed by Trolleholm Castle, deco- 
rated in a taste so replendent as to 
take the breath away. Its halls are 
graced with costly and finely orna- 
mented chairs, sofas and tables of the 
Louis Seize, rococo, baroque and 
Empire styles. Its walls are hung 
with heavy tapestries, with paintings 
by the masters of many lands and 
with portraits of scions representing 
the bluest blood of Sweden. Count 
Gustaf Trolle Bonde, master of Trol- 
leholm’s 18,000 acres is noted for his 
collection of cabinets in the costliest 
wood, inlaid with ivory, mother of 
pearl and precious stones. Dozens of 
such cabinets are included in the 
castle’s furnishings. Many owe their 
presence in the country to the Swedes’ 
part in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Trolleholm is the ancestral seat of 
the Brahes, first family of the 
Swedish nobility, whose name appears 
wherever a history of Sweden is 
opened. It was once the home of 
Tycho Brahe, Cyrano de Bergerac of 
Sweden and immortal- astronomer 
who collected astronomical data that 
gave Kepler the basis for the plane- 
tary laws. 
Trolleholm’s 


towers and 


soaring 


_reted towers removed from many of 


tion aby Beethoven The most | 5) 
turesque of the Skane castles, 
image falling in the moat is the ima 
of a feudal castle built in 15 
erected like the others around it by 
the warrior knights and defenders o 
the province in the wars between 
Sweden and Denmark. It is the tru 
of the fortress type, retaining the tur- 


the other chateaux when the need for 
defense’ was over. Count Bonde 
sometimes shows his visitors the an- 
cient powder rooms beneath the eayes 
of the towers, with their masonry 
shelves to hold powder and shot z 
brass cannon still protruding fr 
the casements. 


sents an order that is Mes ev! 
_*the Swedes aré undecided. But to- 
day’s determined defenders are of 
single mind on one thing—that 
shall not pass to any other hand than 
their own. 


Lester Brown, a Nassau- 

vian, is expert at water 

skiing. Here he is moy- 

ing on one skii at the 

rate of thirty-five miles 
an hour. 


Miss Corrine Nichols 
and Miss Jane Blanch- 
ard board the 
liner, President Ri 
velt, : 


ab 


George H. Earle, III, wife of the Ambassador 
algaria, is seen here on the Atlantic City 
walk with her son Ralph, and Anne Bullitt, 
daughter of the Ambassador to France. 


MERA COMMENTS 
ON TRAVEL 


IND RECREATION 


a Dragonette, the gifted soprano, boards the 
ican Airlines flagship home ‘to Detroit where 
ppears on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour. 


Mr. and Mrs. Erle P. Halliburton, Jr. of Los 
Angeles, California, enjoy a gay honeymoon in 
tropical Nassau. 


Two famous fliers relax during a weekend at 
The Greenbrier in White Sulphur Springs. They 
are Louise Thaden at the left, the only woman 
ever to win the coveted Bendix speed trophy, and 
at the right Helen Richey, the only woman. ever 
to fly the U. S. Mail. In the center picture Diosa 
Costello, the noted Puerto Rican dancer, waves 
farewell as she sails to her homeland on the 
steamer Coamo of the eal York and Puerto Rico 
ine. 


At the bottom left Governor Ernest Gruening of 
Alaska is shown handing to Pan American Air- 
ways’ Captain S. E. Robbins a huge totem pole to 
inaugurate the first mail flight from Juno, Alaska, 
to Seattle, Washington. Directly. above, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Johnson of Atlanta are seen before 
the Sea Island home of Mr. Johnson’s mother. — 


. 
: 
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THE VAGABOND CAMERA 


By HERBERT C. McK AY 


"THERE is no question about the 
practicability of the miniature camera. 
J have five different types and use 
them constantly. It is no trick at all 
to get good 11 x 14 prints from the 
24 x 36 mm. negatives, while excellent 
8 x 10’s are the rule from the 24 x 24 
negatives. 

However, though I have used 35 
mm. cameras since 1917 none of them 
has made me so enthusiastic as the 
“Minox.” I’ve used this camera, seen 
the results, given it tests and I’m all 
for it, so much so that I think you'll 
really enjoy knowing about this fasci- 
nating little gadget. 

Imagine a slightly overgrown lip- 
stick box and you have the general 
idea. The camera is as thick as a 
cigar, half again as wide and two- 
thirds as long! Actually, if you have 
room to carry two lipsticks, or one 
cigar, according to your sex, you have 
room to carry this.camera. In a little 
tin box twice as thick as the small 
aspirin box and about those dimen- 
sions, you have one hundred ex- 
posures. There isn’t any threading to 
do. Just open the camera, drop in 
the tiny magazine, close the camera 
and go to work. Exposure is simpli- 
fied; focusing forgotten until you 
want to get closer than six feet to 
your subject. There are no projec- 
tions on the smooth, rectangular cam- 
era box,*no attachable accessories. 
Precision photography has been re- 
duced almost to the box camera level 
with the wide latitude of fine lens and 
precision workmanship. 

When the negatives are all devel- 
oped they can be filed away, all fifty 
of them, in a cellophane envelope the 
size of a postcard. Yet, these nega- 
tives which measure 5/16 x 7/16 of 
an inch are capable of producing 8 x 
10 inch prints which are satisfactory 
in quality. 

But the story doesn’t end there. 


The Minox camera in use. 
: H. C. McKay 


This little Minox camera has its own 
miniature enlarger, its own automatic, 
daylight loading tank which uses a 
single ounce of developer, and you 


can cram them down into the end of- 


your packed suitcase as you do your 
pipes. With very little practice you 
can do your own developing and en- 
larging with no cluttering up of the 
home, and if you’re not at home it is 
equally practical on shipboard or in a 
hotel room. 

Now just for the record, the actual 
statistics are: Camera size: 19/32 x 
1 1/16 x 31/8 inches. Weight: 4 1/2 
ounces. Lens: f£ 3.5, 15 mm. focal 
length, focusing down to 8 inches. 
Film used: 9.5 millimeter, 50 shots 
per load. Metal magazine. Shutter: 
1/2 to 1/1000 second, dial set. 
winding: By pushing the ends of the 
camera together the film is wound, 
shutter set and the camera ready for 
use. 

The entire outfit costs less than 
most precision miniature cameras 
alone. You'll fall in love with it. 
My own family did and they are hard- 
boiled regarding cameras, because they 
have to live with them. 

If you want to know more about this 
miniature among miniature cameras, 
just send a self-addressed envelope 
to me in care of TRAVEL MAGAZINE 
and I’ll see that you get the informa- 
tion. And now I promise you I do 
not intend again to use this page for 
commercial announcements unless 
something of startling importance 
comes along. 

Now I want to give some hints that 
will be useful to those who use 35 
mm. cameras when traveling and who 
do not want their negatives damaged 


by scratches. First, about processing.’ 


It is best to do your own negative 
developing, but this isn’t always easy. 
The next best thing is to make ar- 
rangements with a good laboratory 
before you leave home and ship all 
your exposed film back for develop- 
ment. There are very few developing 
plants in the entire world where this 
small film receives correct treatment. 

But even good processing won’t pro- 
tect you from scratches. Above all, 
keep your camera clean! If you can’t 
get to the inside with a brush, get a 
small rubber bulb-type syringe and 
blow out the dust. Do not blow from 
your mouth as you will carry mois- 
ture into the “works,” and moisture 
is the prelude to rust. 
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Film ,, 


H.C. McKay 


A 20 diameter enlargement from a part of a Minox negative. 
The small rectangle in the lower right is an actual size print 
from a negative. re 


H. C. McKay 


A Minox camera open and ready for use photographed beside 
a medium-sized cigar. Closed it is about three-quarters of an 
inch shorter. 

/ 


Worst of all are the scratches put 
on the film after it is developed. Do 
you keep your negatives in the origi- 
nal strip, rolled up and kept in a 
pigeon hole box? Then you will get 
surface scratches! As soon as the 
film is developed and dry it should be 
cut into lengths and placed in waxed 
or glassine envelopes, one strip to a 
compartment. Only in this way can 
you keep scratches away. And never, 
never pull the film through the en- 
larger without first opening the film 
holder. 


If a film becomes soiled, dust it off 
with a soft brush and then clean it 


with the cleaner sold in camera shops — 


for cleaning home movie film. I have 
35 mm, films made about 1920, which 
have been used often yet which are 
practically as good as those made 
this year. 

You can replace spoiled prints, but 
a prized negative once lost is gone 
forever. ; 

Address your camera questions to 
H. C,. McKay, care of Travel Maga- 
zine, 116 E. 16th St., New York City. 
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days at P.M. — 
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| pot of steaming coffee, a sniff 
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Successful photography as a career, for 
sparetime earnings asa hobby—made easy 
through N.Y.I. raining | Personal coaching by 
leading Pp LOg ta ner: Fascinating field. Splendid 
opportunities. & white Motion Picture 
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8MM-16MM Motion Pictures 
Mu Hill 4-1237 ilent - Sound 


Write for our list of films 
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PEARL DIVING IN THE PERSIAN GULF 
(Continued from page 13) 


the pearling princes. In many cases 
all that a pearl diver can make dur- 
ing the kefal season is not enough to 
support his family, even with their 
low scale of living. 

Some compensation for this is 
made toward the end of the season 
when the ridda or second portion of 
the pearl-fishing period is opened. 
Then the divers are allowed to keep 
the major portion of the proceeds of 
their diving, and good divers can earn 
enough to cancel old debts and still 
have enough to go on for a while. 

The departure for the pearling 


banks is usually made during the 


night, so that the divers can get in 
as many hours as possible before the 
sun climbs to its highest and hottest. 
The dhows make weird pictures as 
they move along in the night, under a 
velvety blue sky lighted by thousands 
of stars. 

Some of the boats are equipped 
with electric or gasoline lanterns, but 
as a general thing the fishermen stick 
to their kerosene lamps. Swinging 
from a hook or the rigging in the 
after part of the dhow, their lights 
bring into relief the fine features of 
the Arabs—silhouettes in black upon 
the dim white of the sails. 

While the boats are in the harbors 
they are propelled by colorful native 
crews in sarongs and turbans. Two to 
an oar, chanting as they row, they 
pull their craft out far enough so 
that the other ships will not foul 
them. Then the large triangular sails 
are hoisted, and if the wind is favor- 
able the forty-mile run to the pearling 
banks is speedily made. 

When the wind does not favor the 
pearling fleet, gasoline motors are 
now uséd to push along the time- 
hallowed craft. Once clear of the 
ports around the northern end of the 
island, the waters of the gulf are 
often rather rough. It was our luck 
to find them so, until we began to 
wonder whether the ship would ever 
get there, much less be able to collect 
oysters. 

Each of the pearling dhows usually 
has aboard several native musicians. 
During the chanting and singing their 
cymbals and drums beat out a wild 
rhythm, but at the fishing banks when 
the divers are preparing to go down 
for the oysters that may or may not 
produce the gleaming gems, the mu- 
sicians have a more serious task—and 
a considerably noisier one. For it is 
the duty of the cymbal and drum- 
beaters to keep the sharks away from 
the divers by making as much unholy 
din as they can. The Persian Gulf 
pearl banks are shark-infested waters. 

Semi-tropical nights, especially on 
the open waters, are cool. The Bah- 
rein natives have their own way of 
warding off chill, a method that is 
simple and colorful. They take along 
sheets of iron several feet square, 
sometimes smooth, sometimes corru- 
gated. In the middle of these they 
build their fires, and it is the light 
of these flames that tint the sails with 
colors never truly caught by an art- 
ist’s brush. 

Each dhow captain has his own 
ideas about which portions of the 
banks are most productive, and our 
captain jockeyed for position with all 
of the cleverness of a rider anxious 
to give his thoroughbred the split- 
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second advantage at the barrier. The 
first faint blush of dawn was lighting 
the dark blue sky when he finally 
maneuvered into position. Other ships 
formed a half-circle about us, the 
divers stripped to their breechclouts. 

Through the ages pearl divers have 
never changed their method of work- 
ing. These dark-skinned men went 
about it as their forebears had done 
for three or four thousand years, The 
divers are usually assigned to work 
in pairs. One man will be on the bot- 
tom, while his partner remains on 
deck and attends to the ropes that 
guide the underwater worker. When 
the underwater man comes up for 
air and rest, his partner will take the 
sea-bottom stint. When a diver is 
preparing himself for a descent, he 
places a clip something like a clothes- 
pin over his nose to help conserve 
his breath. On each hand and each 
big toe he wears a leather sheath 
or glove, to protect fingers and toes 
while he is wrenching the shells from 
the rocks beneath the water, for not 
only does he pluck the bivalves from 
the banks with his hands, but his 
big toe does yeoman service. This 
explains how a single diver can bring 
up so many oysters. 

His catch is placed in a mesh or net 
bag fastened around his neck. His 
last act on deck is to pick up a large 
stone, attached to a rope. Its weight 
carries him to the bottom instantly. 
When he is on the bottom, holding 
himself down by hands or toes, the 
stone is pulled back to the surface. 
After he has been under water for 
about a minute and a half, his com- 
panion on deck hoists him up by his 
rope. 

So intent were we on watching this 
operation that at first we did not 
notice anything else around us, Then 
there was a sudden increase in the 
activity of the musicians that held a 
tragic note, and the din of cymbals 
and drums was deafening. A man at 
the rope a few feet from us was 
brought around with a jerk. He 
tightened his grip as the rough strands 
moved through his hands. Arabic 
shouts filled the air as other boats 
moved swiftly in, and divers dropped 
overboard with long knives in their 
hands, 


“A shark?” I asked the captain 
breathlessly. 


“No!” ‘The white-robed captain’s 
rumbling voice was tense, and the 
brown faces of the natives were 
drawn. “It is a manta!” 


I felt my own blood chill at that 
word. The manta is the huge ray or 
devilfish of the tropics. The name 
comes from the Spanish word for 
blanket, and is given to the ray be- 
cause its wings are sometimes twenty 
feet across. It will wrap these about 
the body of the ill-fated pearl diver 
and is said to devour its victim. 

The pearl divers who had gone to 
the aid of their companion managed 
to kill the ray and save the victim 
from being eaten—but they were not 
in time to save his life. Naturally 
grief at that tragedy laid such a pall 
over the entire pearl-fishing fleet that 
it was several hours before the fish- 
ing was resumed. During. the interim 
sharks tore the dead ray to pieces 


(Continued on page 38) 
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and lingered for other morsels near 
the pearling dhows. 

Shocked as I was, for what I had 
seen was not all in a day’s work with 
me as it was with these divers, I 
finally got back into the spirit of the 
fishing and even caught some of the 
enthusiasm as each diver came up 
with his net bag filled with the oyster 
shells. The captain kept a careful 


watch on the shells, and after the 


fishing was completed, the oysters 
were opened and the pearls placed in 
a chest which was equally well 
guarded by the Arab skipper. 

There may have been times in the 
past when some crafty pearl captain 
was tempted to dip his hands into the 
pearl chest but not now. Under the 
regulations laid down by Sheik Sir 
Hamad, this is not possible. The earn- 
ings of the captains, as well as the 
other men are gauged by the profits 
of the boat on which they work. Gov- 
ernment employees, appointed by the 
shiek, check the books of the various 
captains. When the boats return to 
port, men chosen from among the 
native divers and the crew go with 
the captain to the bazaars to witness 
the sale of the pearls. Sometimes the 
pearl merchants do not wait for the 
pearling dhows to come back, but 
row out to meet them, to barter and 
trade for the catches. 

When thinking of pearls most peo- 
ple conjure up pictures of white or 
rose-pink pearls only. The connois- 
seurs know that famous searches are 
made for the rare black pearls. But 
pearls come in other colors as well. 
White, rose, yellow, gold, blue, black, 
brown and purple pearls have been 
found on the Bahrein banks. 

To speak of a six to ten million 
dollar pearling industry may sound as 
though every oyster that comes up 
will produce a pearl of some kind, 
whether it be a seed pearl, a button 
pearl, or a pear-shaped gem. The 
fact is that the pearl divers on a 
dhow sometimes open hundreds, even 
thousands, of oysters without finding 
a single pearl, 

We learned all that and more on 
our pearl fishing trip, but our edu- 
cation in the pearl-fishing industry 
was not completed, even after we got 
back to Manama. There we discov- 
ered other interesting angles of the 
pearl industry in the little, out-of-the- 
way shops in the picturesque Near 
Eastern city. We saw one craftsman 
deftly exhibit his technique at drilling 
button pearls for rings, pear-shaped 
jewels for earrings and necklaces, 
and the round ones for stringing. He 
was an East Indian who proudly ex- 
plained that his father had been in 
the business all his life, as had gen- 
erations before him. 

Squatting on the floor, with his 
white robe wrapped around his bony 
legs, he worked with a primitive hand 
drill with which he expertly drilled 
halfway through the pearl. Then the 
gem was reversed and the drill placed 
in the opposite side. During the drill- 
ing process the pearl was kept firmly 
in place, the point of the drill cooled 
by drops of water from one of the 
man’s fingers placed on the spindle 
and the pearl. 

Oil and water may seem worlds 
apart, but in this one spot on the 
globe there is a definite link between 
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‘and he brought back a good deal of © 


them—that is, as far as wale any 
kind.of wells, are concerned, Bahrein, 
being an island group in a salt-water 
sea, made it necessary for the natives 
to worry about their fresh-water sup- ~ 
ply. There were a number of places — 
on the island where fresh water was — 
brought to the surface by primitive 
means, presumably from water tables 
originating in the plateau area on the 
mainland. 

One primitive method was to watch 
carefully for evidences of moisture in — 
the sand or soil of the main island, 
then tap them with reeds. At El Rafa, 
on the east coast of the main island, 
there was a native water well, ca a 
the wheel and shadoof pumping 
methods of Egypt and other parts of 
the Near East. 

On one pearling voyage years ago, 
however, one of the captains noticed 
that there were fresh-water pools | § 
rightin the middle of the salt water, | 


this water in goatskins and other con- 
tainers. Pearling dhows brought back 
a large part of the water supply from 
then on, and ships went out for noth- 
ing but the water. However, during 
stormy seasons, the salt water would ~ 
be mixed with the fresh water, and 
therefore the supply was not -always 
dependable. 

Early in the present century an 
American, knowing the dire need of 
Bahrein for a dependable water sup- 
ply, made a deal with the father of 
the present sheik by which he under- | 
took to employ modern well-digging 
methods in exchange for the right to 
check Bahrein for oil. His water 
wells were successful, and the search 
for oil began. It was not all plain 
sailing, but finally the oil wells were 
brought in. That was eight years ago 
and they now provide the major por- 
tion of the islands’ capital. 

The history of Bahrein is lost in 
the mists of antiquity, but it is known 
that the Portuguese obtained posses- 
sion in 1507. They were driven from 
their settlements by Shah Abbas in 
1622. Later they became an object of 
contention between the Persians and 
the Arabs, and at last in 1784 the 
Arabian tribe of Athubis made them- 
selves masters. 

The present sheik is of the family 
of Al Khalifa. This ruling race was 
driven from the mainland, - where, 
they held great possessions, by the 
Turks about 1850. Ir he year 1867 
the Persians threatened Bahrein, and 
in 1875 the Turks laid hands on it. 
British intercession in both cases was 
successful in maintaining the integ- 
rity of Bahrien. The Bahrien Islands 
are now under British protection. 
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would do good credit to any city in 
the States. All of the little foundlings 
picked up off the streets and from 
doorways, abandoned in some des- 
perate hour of poverty or shame— 
| they all receive the name of Cabafias, 
_-after the Founder whose portrait 
looks benevolently down from a wall 
just off the central court. After al- 
most a century and a half—well, the 
good bishop must have a rather large 
family by this time. 

The guide books mention the Or- 
phanage, but not the frescos. Most 
of them haven’t caught up yet with 
those in the University—not to be 
| confused with those by David Alfaro 
| Siqueiros and Amado de la Cueva 
| in the old University on the main 
plaza, which is being torn down. A 
guide book is a perishable product. 
One learns to find things for oneself. 
Pages have been written abut the 
battered Murillo “Assumption of the 
_ Virgin” in the sacristy of the Cathe- 
'dral, but scarcely a line about the 
eleven equally dubious scenes from 
_ the life of Saint Francis, also at- 
_ tributed to Murillo, in the State Mu- 
' seum across the street. Or the prob- 
ably genuine Filippo Lippi, the An- 
drea del Sarto, the David, and .the 
hitherto undiscovered but powerful 
Zurbaran. 


Yes, many pages about the Cathie- 
dral, that weird omelet of scrambled 
architectures whose chief: merit is its 
unmentioned but lovely stained glass 
window saints—and little or nothing 
about authentic old San Sebastian de 
Analco, with its Asiatic-looking In- 
dian angels, carved by native con- 
verts in early Colonial days, still in 
place on the time-mellowed facade. 


_ Well, there are a score or more 

of churches in Guadalajara, and to 
any but an expert, their various styles 
of architecture—Plateresque, chur- 
rigueresque, baroque, and whatnot— 
are likely to be more confusing than 
enlightening. With all these places 
of worship, they were building a new 
one, and Orozco was so thrilled with 
it that he took me, in a boiling noon, 
to see it. Stone upon stone, a Gothic 
temple was going up, to point its-deli- 
cate tracery against the sky. Built 
in the medieval way, by hand or with 
but crude and primitive, machines, it 
is a marvel of dignity and beauty in 
subtly contrasting old-rose and gray. 


“Oh yes, our pottery is very strong,” 
said the young man at San Pedro 
Tlaquepaque, bouncing one of the 
stouter pieces, probably kept for tha! 
purpose, on a table top. This was 
after we had elbowed our way 
through the horde of snatching, whin- 
ing agents, each cajoling us to visit 
his particular pottery factory, and 
escaped into the cool patio of the one 
which does not employ these human 
vultures. The young man admitted, 
even as he bounced the “very strong” 
piece, that seven are packed to the 
dozen, to allow for breakage in 
transit. 


We had seen the Indians mix and 
knead the dark clay, shape it with 
fingers. on a rude wheel kicked ir- 
regularly with the feet; bake it in a 
wood-heated kiln; paint constantly 
varying designs on it with deft 
strokes of the dog’s-hair brush away 
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from the body, instead of toward it, 
as we draw. 

We had seen the glass-blowers in 
the Street of the Catlans lift the 
molten stuff on the end of a tube, 
puff it out like a doughy soap-bubble 
and roll it into shape on a steel 
plate on the floor, snip off a handle 
and slap it on with tongs, then toss 
it nonchalantly into the sand bed 
of a low-heat furnace to cool. And 
the hand-loom weavers in the Calle 
Hidalgo, creating out of violently 
colored cotton and wool—and, alas! 
cellophane !—curtains, rugs, shopping 
bags, neckties. 


So we went out through rolling} 
dust-clouds toward San Andrés 
Tlaquepaque. The Colonia Penal of 
the State of Jalisco looks sufficiently 
prison-like outside: its gray walls and 
squat guard-towers rise grimly from 
the dusty plain where a lone but opti- 
mistic organ-grinder trundled out, for 
nobody within sight, the dashing 
notes of the “Sandunga.” Once past 
the barred gate and the be-pistoled 
guards, however, you might think 
you were in a public park. 

The interior consists mainly of a 
huge patio, with a fountain in the 
center and flowers all about. Men 
were lounging, strumming guitars. “It 
isn’t their turn to work,” explained 
the soft-voiced, gentle-eyed murderer 
who was our guide. “They take turns 
working, by number, so many a day.” 
Evidently there was not enough 
equipment for all to work all the 
time. 

With pride he showed us through 
the bakery—eight hundred prisoners 
can eat, in a day, a lot of tortillas— 
the kitchen, the mess halls, library 
and school, and the various manu- 
facturing shops, with walls decorated 
with paintings by resident artists. 
Through the garden, where vege- 
tables and fruits are grown for the 
mess; the iron-shop where convicts 
were making their own cell doors 
and window bars’ (a temptation, one 
might think, but our guide said the 
armed guards in the towers effectively 
discouraged escape). Last, to the 
theater, where a notice over the door 
said: “We can not announce the title 
of the film, as we have not yet re- 
ceived it, but we expect some adver- 
tising very soon.” 

“Every week we have movies, and 
on feast days a dance,” the guide ex- 
plained. “Yes, our relatives and 
friends come—and our sweethearts.” 

Even in prison, it would appear, 
“one lives gaily.” Still, our homi- 
cidal guide insisted, he liked it better 
outside. 

“What was your crime?” I asked 
him. 

The big innocent brown eyes looked 


‘at me frankly from the open brown 


face; the white, even teeth showed 
in a friendly grin. 

“Un balago,’ he answered, with 
evident pride. “I shot him here... . 
and here .. . and here.” 


Back in Guadalajara, the leper 
sprawled across the threshold of the 
Church of Our Lady of Aranzazu, 
barring the way to the heavily gold- 
encrusted interior. The paralytic 
moaned unintelligibly under the 
orange trees in the atrium of Jesus 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Maria. The dust of the last weeks 
of the half-year dry season swirled 
up and smote us, laying us low with 
the influenza from which the physi- 
cian said ninety percent of Guadala- 
jara had suffered that winter and 
spring; and the old curse of visitors 
in the southern Republic, the em- 
barrassing intestinal malady described 
euphemistically as “Mexican tooth- 
ache,” fastened its fangs in our 
viscera. 

(“Have you had the great Mexican 
ailment?” inquired Ben Myers of the 
Associated Press, in Mexico City, 

“Yes, several times.” 

“Then you’re qualified; you can go 
ahead and write your book about 
Mexico.’’) 

And yet, despite all that, those 
aren’t the things one remembers of 
Guadalajara. One remembers the 
cool, soft evening in the plaza; the 
humble folk nursing their simple 
pleasures while the band plays un- 
recognizable, undistinguished tunes; 
sweet serious faces of little girls 
walking with black-shawled mothers 
in the Jardin de San Francisco in 
the late afternoon, and the lovely light 
on the soft-tinted ancient stones of 
the church, across the way. One re- 
members the street-stands with cu- 
cumbers cut in fancy shapes and 
sprinkled with red chile; the markets 
with strange tropic fruits from 
Colima; the water-men carrying cov- 
ered pails like slop-jars, vending ice- 


water tinctured with a trace of lime 
juice, and sousing the single glass in 
another pail, with the soaring cry, 
“Agua helado!”; the tostada-seller, 
dropping the crisped tortilla on the 
sidewalk and quickly restoring it to 
the tray; the woman patiently wash- 
ing her three brown pottery bowls in 
a trickle from the plaza fountain, and 
wiping them with a twist of dry 
grass; the bright striped shopping- 
bags carried by men; the chime of 
bells in early morning and the musi- 
cal cries of street-merchants; the 
refresco-cart in the Calle Pedro 
Moreno with its sign: “Every decent 
person. will drink tejuino to relieve 
the heat.” : 

Most of all, one remembers the 
unfailing courtesy and cordiality of 
that dusty but somehow gracious city, 
where, whether in relative opulence, 
or genteel poverty, or frank rags, 
“one lives merrily.” 


The lights bloom softly in the}- 


great square beneath the amorphous 
bulk of the Cathedral and the mellow 
stateliness of the Palacio; the cool 
shadows under the arched portales 
merge into the evening; Guadalajara 
comes out to stroll in the twittering 
coolness, and from some side-street 
cantina drifts a mariachi song: 
“From far I come, dark girl, 
To weave my pain between the lattice 
of your window; 
To perfume your passion with my 
SONG ieee. 


FARMING THE WATERS OF THE GRAND BANKS 
(Continued from page 27) 


consumed by the United States pub- 
lic) lobsters are the most valuable 
of all saltwater livestock and the 
surest barometer to the prosperity 
of our ocean front. 

Our lobster range takes in a strip 
of about 1,300 miles of Atlantic 
shoreline, from the Virginia Capes 
to Labrador, a rocky coastal lane 
from thirty to fifty miles wide. Our 
renowned Pilgrim Fathers were prin- 
cipally lobster fishermen, and Massa- 
chusetts brine held a virtual mon- 
opoly on the industry until around 
the beginning of the present century, 
when the great beds of the Maine 


coast were tapped. Now the trek of | 


the grouchy crustacean has been 
northward along rockier shores and 
into colder waters. 

In Nova Scotia old-time lobster- 
men remember the days when lob- 
sters were used to fertilize the fields. 
Coastal farmers used nets to drag 
them in, carted the catches and 
plowed them into corn and potato 
rows. But alas! the world changes. 
Nowadays lobsters have to be 
trapped, and traps or “pots” have to 
be baited, weighted, lowered to the 
floor of the sea and marked by a 
buoy float or bottle. The color of 
the float marks the location of the 
sequestered trap. 

A hard-working lobsterman keeps a 
“string” of from seventy-five to one 
hundred and fifty traps. He hauls 
traps and catches in his dory, a fat 
little shell boat. Today most dories 
have outboard motors, but some are 


. years ago. 


still carried by sail, and oars. are 
standard emergency equipment. Lob- 
stermen pull their traps as often as 
practicable and try to follow the mo- 
tion of the crop. In summer they 
fish in shallow water close to shore. 
In winter they go out for miles and 
set traps to depths of a hundred 
feet or so. 

It’s a hard game, and frequently a 
dangerous one. If you don’t believe 
it, go talk with Gene Loud, own son 
and career lobster sniper of Loud’s 
Island, off the Maine coast above 
Rockland. 

Gene took to lobsterin’ forty-eight 
He was twelve then. As 
a boy he had no chance to go to 
school. There wasn’t any school on 
Loud’s Island. There still isn’t. 
There wasn’t any church, or bank, 
or store or government. There still 
isn’t. In those days Loud’s Island 
didn’t belong to any state or nation. 
Maine didn’t want it and Canada 
wouldn’t take it. There were plenty 
of fishermen’s islands in the same 
civic situation. There still are. 

Gene Loud went to sea as dory 
helper to his father. By the time he 
was fifteen he had his own string of 
traps. He would haul live lobsters 
to the nearest coast market and hope 
to sell them for a nickel apiece, or 
trade them for anything he could 
get. In those days seafood buyers 
were principally general merchants 
who bartered without regard for 
market quotations. A hundred-pound 

(Continued on page 41) 
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laff LANDING! 


... Awaiting you at America’s 
Most Beautiful All-Year Resort 


To followers of all sports—including flying—White 
Sulphur Springs offers the very finest of facilities. For 
your enjoyment, there’s a private airport right on 
the grounds of this 7,000-acre estate—also while here 
you can enjoy golf, riding, tennis, swimming, or 
skeet-~Autumn is the most colorful season of all to 
visit America’s most beautiful all-year resort-—so why 
not plan a trip now? Write for complete information. 


She Greenbrier Hotel 
L.R. Johnston, General Manager 
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< eck of lointers might Bring a bag 
_ of flour and a pair of shoes one day 


i 


and next day only a bag of meal and 
a pair of socks. Trade records be- 
came mere hand-scrawled records of 
swap: “to one-eye Tom 1 side salt 


_ pork for 3 tub lobster;” “to Tall 


Dick 1 set oils for 6 bu. clams,” etc. 


Gene Loud is thankful that a lob- 
sterman can now sell his catch for 
cash. But buyers’ prices remain op- 
pressively low. Weird telepathy plays 
along the thousand-mile line of lob- 
ster buyers, dock prices are peren- 
nially depressed, with the result that 
lobsterin’, hardest and most hazard- 
ous of all fishing trades, averages 
the worst paid. That’s saying a 
mouthful when you consider that 
fishing prices for herring, mackerel, 
cod, sole, bluefish, haddock and 
flounder lurch and stagger at rates 
ranging from thirty cents to three 
dollars per hundred pounds. 


Gene Loud doesn’t expect lob- 
sterin’, or any other sea fishing, to 
be a bed of roses. He knows the 
coast and the men who fish it. He 
knows there are thousands of hard- 
scrapping cowboys of the brine who 
earn less than three hundred dollars 
a year. He knows just how it feels 
to rouse out at two or three in the 
morning, put your dory to a rough 
sea and face an “easter” at twenty 
below zero. 


Plenty of times he has seen men 
come back from a run of trap lines 
with frozen hands and feet. He re- 
calls the saga of two dory mates who 
were his personal lobsterin’ friends, 
how they got lost in a winter fog and 
then hit a squall. One fell dead at 
the oars. The other rowed on and 
hove in port with hands and feet 
frozen. But he brought in a catch 
which gave his mate decent burial 
and left a widow’s legacy of nearly 
three dollars. 


There was Long Tom Ederds who 
shot his cousin, Short Tom Ederds, 
as a personal favor. Few lobster- 
men, indeed few salt-water fisher- 
men of any sort, are swimmers. Per- 
haps four out of five don’t even 
know how to swim. In the bitter 
cold waters of the North Atlantic, 
an Olympics distance champion 
would hardly have the chance of an 
ice cube in Hell. A man overboard 
in cold salt amongst dogfish and 
sharks hasn’t much to live for and 
no real reason to struggle, which re- 
turns us to the saga of the Tom 
Ederds’. 


Short’ Tom got slopped out of the 
dory by a slap wave from aft. Long 
Tom attempted a rescue. But the 
swell boosted the dory quite wacky. 
Meanwhile the dogfish shot into ac- 
tion—horrid sea varmint, which 


charge in and snap out rounded ~ 


mouthfuls of meat about the size of 
a large marble. In agony~ Short 
Tom requested Long Tom to kindly 
shoot him. Accommodatingly, Long 
Tom unwrapped a sixshooter car- 
ried for just such an emergency and 
performed the act of mercy. 

Not all lobsterin’ luck is so sour, 
as Tom Robbins of the fishin’ Rob- 
bins’ on Robbins Island off the North 
Maine coast will tell you. Tom 
fishes lobsters and rides a sail dory 
just as his ancestors did before him. 


One raw day last March, after Tom 
had followed his trap lines some 
miles out to sea, and loaded his boat 
with a first-rate catch of lobster, 
the sea turned rough. Black clouds 
blotted out the sun, and presently 
Tom discovered that he had com- 
pletely lost his bearings. Darkness 
came with a grim and foggy nor’- 
easter. Tom Robbins folded his hands 
across his chest, and made ready to 
meet his Maker. 


But his Maker decided otherwise. 
As Tom tells it: “Then the voice 
of Almighty God calls to me from 
out of the darkness. And I follers, 
and the voice steers me true, and 
so I pushes to port with a pack of 
angels a-hoverin’ in me bowsprits.” 


Nowadays it is possible, and 
sometimes expeditious, to be a fisher- 
man without going to sea. Oysters 
are one instance of a salt-water crop 
which is now being planted and 
mapped in underwater “fields” and 
harvested even more painstakingly 
than a land crop. 


The common soft-shell clams most 
abundant along the New England 
coast, are harvested from South Car- 
olina to the Arctic Ocean and are 
comparatively well adapted to Pa- 
cific shores as well. This is defi- 
nitely not the case with the true lob- 
ster, cod, haddock, herring, mack- 
erel, and indeed most of the other 
foremost edible fishes, salmon ex- 
cepted. 


The sea and its treasures are old, 
and fishing is perhaps the oldest trade 
of mankind. Certainly it is the old- 
est white man’s trade of our Amer- 
ica. In 1497 when explorer John 
Cabot reported codbanks in North 
American shore waters, his report 
threw half of Europe in a sweat 
frenzy. The year that saw Sir Fran- 
cis Drake’s circumnavigation of the 
globe saw more than three hundred 
French, Dutch, and English fishing 
craft sailing regularly from North 
Sea ports to fishing grounds off Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine and Nova Scotia. 


There is little doubt that the first 
white man’s settlements in North 
America were fishing bases. These 
may have been shore hamlets, tiny 
and otherwise unimportant. But fish- 
ing practices of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries involved trawl- 
ing and seining periods of two to 
three months, land drying of fish, and 
return voyages averaging in excess 
of one month. There were no fishing 
vessels in those days, or indeed in 
this day, which could stock supplies 
sufficient to carry crews through a 
sea turn of from five to seven months 
of continuous fishing, slitting and 
sailing. 

In the old State House at Boston 
you will see a beautiful ancient and 
robust codfish stuffed and mounted 
for posterity to behold. It is an 
appropriate spectacle. Food is the 
foundation stone for Massachusetts 
history, and much of all American 
history. For two centuries British 
statesmanship rated Colonial America 
as a codfish duchy, and Britannia first 
went to sea to rule the fish, not the 
waves. All told, ocean fishing is as 
old and as new as man’s enterprise; 
a gallant and forthright calling of 
today and tomorrow. 


SERVING ENGLAND 


SCOTLAND, IRELAND. 


WALES 


IN THE PAST swift and comfort- 
able expresses of the British & Irish 
Railways have taken thousands of 
American visitors each year to the 
delightful vacation spots in all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


TODAY unfortunately Americans 
cannot visit these places they love so 
well, yet despite the sterner duties 
which are now being faced in Europe, 
the British & Irish Railways are main- 
taining their contact with their Ameri- 
can friends through their General 
Trafic Manager in New York, Mr. 
C, M. Turner. 


IN THE FUTURE when peace 
comes again it is their hope that visit- 
ors of the past will retrace their steps 
once more to the old country, and 
that new visitors will flock to their 
friendly islands when the time comes 
for them to be welcomed back. 
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C. M. TURNER, General Trafic Manager 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, (16 W. 49th Street) 
New York, N.Y. 


When at the New York World’s Fair, 
actually step aboard the famed “Coro- 
nation Scot” train and see for your- 
self an example of the splendid travel 
facilities. 
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A Course That Will Tell You... 


_ supplied with the course, a valuable permanent reference 


books. An authoritative and thoroughly taught course 
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—how to recognize the 
various period styles. 


—what determines the 
choice of lamps for 
certain rooms. 


—how to build up a 
color scheme for any 
room. 


—what rules determine 
the choice of furniture 
for certain rooms. 


—how to design and 
make curtains for 
every room. 


—how ‘etchings should 


be hung. 


—how to combine tex- 
tiles in the room. 


—how colors change un- 
der artificial light. 


—how to select floor 


coverings. 


4) —how to create a mod- 
ern interior. 


and a thousand other things that will save you money, 
greatly increase your enjoyment and lay the foundation 
for a profitable career. 


Here is a course that will give you information that will 
be of immense practical value to you all the rest of your 
life; that will greatly add to your pleasure and enjoyment; 
that will open the door to a splendid career if you wish, 
and that can be taken in your own home. 


THE ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN PERIOD AND MODERN 
DECORATION. 


There are 30 readable and entertaining lessons with over 
900 illustrations. The first twenty-four lessons: are de- 
voted to period styles and furnishings and furniture of all 
kinds, the laws of color harmony and design, textiles, 
lighting, wall treatments, draperies, ceilings and floors. 
There are six lessons devoted to modern decoration and 
furniture. These thirty lessons can be taken in your home. 
Examination papers following every lesson are carefully 
read and graded and returned to you with individual 
criticism and, when needed, additional coaching. The 
lessons are arranged in large beautifully printed and illus- 
trated booklets constituting, when enclosed in the binder 


library. There are also four practical supplementary text 


worth immensely more to you than the very moderate sum 
it costs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Name ... 
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The old Empire apparently centered 
in Uaxacatiin in Guatemala, then the 
course of empire flowed north into 
the flat limestone peninsula of Yuca- 
tan, where grew up the magnificent 
cities of Uxmal, Chichen Itza and 
others. In Guatemala and in Yucatan 
were written the great chronicles, 
now being laboriously deciphered, of 


Popol Vuh, the Cakchiquel Annals, — 


the Books of Chil4n Balan, Manu and 
Tizinun—treasures of literature, re- 
ligion, history and_ politics. 

Midway between the Toltec and 
Mayan cultures was that of the Zapo- 
tecs. and Mixtecs. Easily accessible 
from Oaxaca are the ruins of Mitla 
and Monte Alban. Those of Mitla 
were excavated long ago. Their neat 
patterned stone-carved rooms, their 
severe but imposing cylindrical stone 
columns, have less of the intricacy 
that in the beginning confuses the 
ordinary beholder of Mayan art. 
Monte Alban, now reached by a mod- 
ern auto road, if long known, has 
been little excavated. Its stone battle- 
ments and forts, which line the hills 
just west of Oaxaca, were construct- 
ed with a fine eye for strategic de- 
fense. 

The Mayas, the Toltecs and Aztecs, 
the Zapotecs and Mixtecs, the Chib- 
chas of Colombia; the Tiahuanacos 
and Incas; the Mochicans, Chimus 
and Nazcas on the Peruvian coast; 
the unknown carvers of Chavin— 
these produced the greatest flowering 
of native cultures in the Americas. 
These achieved the most dramatic de- 
velopment, hence they and their re- 
mains have received the greatest at- 
tention and publicity. 

But gradually the links between 
these major cultures are being traced 
out, often as the result of the little- 
heralded work of patient men in vari- 
ous fields, All the sciences are now 
called upon: paleontologists, botan- 
ists, biologists, zoologists, all are do- 
ing their bit. 

The science of physics and chemistry 
are utilized, and almost like the mod- 
ern art of crime detection, the mod- 
ern archeological investigator must 
often resort to microscopes and 
chemical tests to pin a certain arte- 
fact on a certain people. Recent stud- 
ies in plant migrations help establish 
the movement of peoples and their 
antiquity. The bones of an extinct 
horse may not again carry their an- 
cient rider, but they carry the modern 
investigator back to the ice age. It 
must have been a thrill for Junius 
Bird and his wife, toiling away down 
in the storm-swept Tierra del Fuego 
on the southern tip of the continent, 
to discover for instance that the bola, 
the flying device used by the modern 
Argentine cowboy to hobble a pony 
on the range, is older in history than 
even the bow and arrow. 

It would take too long to tell how 
Dr, M. A. Vignati found the tchenque 
tombs of concentric stone circles in 
Patagonia; how Dr. Francisco de 
Aparicio found petroglyphs and rock 
paintings and petrified wood artefacts 
in Santa Cruz; how Dr. Stig Ryden 
recently found some of the most 
primitive remains in America in 
northwest Argentina; of the frog- 
designs discovered in Catamarca; the 
four-note stone pipes of Pan unearth- 
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ed in Pueblo Viejo, Juyjuy and Col- 


anzuli; of the recent discoveries of 


the Arawak motifs in Brazil, the 
doughnut eye, merged eyebrows and 


hand-to-face gesture; of the stone 


pipes, vases and Auracanian skele- 
tons, found near Valdivia in Chile; 
of amazing new discoveries in Bolivia 


of Tihuanaco and even pre-Tiahu- 


anaco culture; of the new sunken 
courts at Pucara in Peru, thirty miles 
square; of new burial towers in Puno; 
of the new findings at Tanca-Tanca, 
Ollantaitambo, Machu-Picchu and 
elsewhere near Cuzco; and the con- 
tinuous discoveries along the Peru- 
vian coast and over the Andes in the 
Marafion Valley. In Ecuador in Es- 
meraldas have been found remains 
bearing the impress of Mayan influ- 
ence; and that inveterate dean of 


Peruvian archeology, Max Uhle has © 


been=..working in the Cochasqui 
mounds in the Andes of northern 
Ecuador, ten thousand feet above the 
sea, and uncovering more of the re- 
markable achievements of the ancient 
Inca empire. The massive stone sculp- 
turing of San Agustin in Colombia 
has been uncovered; and Dr. Herman 
von Walde-Waldegg recently un- 
earthed in Colombia 127 stone sta- 
tues and sculpturings, Dr. Gustaf 
Bolindeo has excavated forty-two 
graves in Cundinamarca, Colombia. 
Between Restrepo and Yotoco, the 
Cauca Valley has been yielding up its 


hidden stone shafts and tombs. In _ 


Venezuela the Crache Valley has 
been explored for its mummies under 
slabs of rock, and Lake Valencia has 
yielded its pottery with its oblong 
head designs, different from those of 
all the rest of the Americas. 

We have long looked at the Near 
East and Egypt as the great center 
for archeological and anthropological 
investigation. That is considered the 
center from which radiated out West- 
ern European and our own culture. 
But certainly far more opportunities, 
if one may speak in such terms of 
scientific matters, exist in Latin 
America; the materials are more lav- 
ish; the gaps awaiting future investi- 
gators far more numerous, the field 


' practically unlimited. 


Also we are beginning to appreciate 
more the importance to us of the his- 
tory of man in the Americas. More 
and more we are coming to evaluate 
properly the many contributions the 
Indian made to our own culture and 
knowledge. When it is further rea- 
lized that our neighbors on this con- 
tinent have large populations of In- 
dians and folk of mixed blood who 
today enjoy full citizenship, then it 
becomes evident that our understand- 
ing of them depends in great part on 
our knowledge of earlier American 
life. Probably sixty million people 
in the Americas are of Indian blood 
or are mixed with Indian, and a large 
percentage of them still have an ac- 
tive Indian culture. Many millions 
still speak their native tongues. These 
modern folk stem from the same peo- 
ple who created the great monuments 
of antiquity in the western world. As 
time goes on this vast ethnic group 
and its culture, forever a part of our 
western world, will become increas- 
ingly important in the story of the 
Americas, past, present and future. 
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Rosenert crop, By HAROLD AARON, M.D. 
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Get this new kind of medical adviser 
age oligarchy of today. It deals with our common ailments, 
hing story of the grea prewde—N- Ve shows what can be done for them, and 
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; 1S TWELVE medicines, naming the relatively few 
HITLER CH which are safe and effective, and the 
MU OSWALD DUT many which are worthless or dangerous. 
Bh “A copy of this book should be bought 

Illustrated. $3.00 with some of the money that every home 


spends yearly on remedies.’—Prowvidence 
Sunday Journal, $3.00 


For every home-owner 
—past, present or future! 
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Are You Going To Mexico? moderate cost, selected by the editor of 


FRANCES TOOR’S GUIDE TO MEXICO ARTS & DECORATION because of their 


: beauty and originality. $3.50 
Frances Toor’s masterly guide has long been the most 


popular -one with travelers to Mexico, This new edition, as 
up-to-date as today’s newspaper, contains all the information 
that anyone visiting Mexico will find indispensable. What 
to ‘See, where to stay, what foods to order, how to get 
places, where and how to shop—Miss Toor omits nothing 
in this admir: compact presentation of facts and advice. 
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As exciting as a visit to the Fair itself! 


FUN AT THE FAIR 


A Trip to the New York World's Fair with 
Bobby and Betty 


aS By ELSIE JEAN 


A new and completely revised edition of this popular guide 
to the New York World’s Fair is published by popular 
demand. Bobby and Betty take an adventurous trip through 
‘the many buildings and displays of ‘“The World of Tomorrow 
—exhibits from strange lands, breath-taking sky rides, 
towering structures, pageants and spectacles, the amusements 
of the Midway. % : 

The highlights of Bobby and Betty’s trip are told by photo- 
graphs and drawings, which provide a dramatic preview of 
exactly how the Fair appears. It will prove a valuable hand- 
book to the Fair itself and will be enjoyed by children and 
their parents, both as a guide for the prospective visitor and 
a delightful souvenir of a happy visit. $2.00 
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On guard—through the years 


The well-known stag trademark of the Hartford 


Fire Insurance Company symbolizes the manner 


in which the company itself has been “on guard” 
in behalf of its policyholders for the past one 
hundred and thirty years. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


today write more than sixty forms of fire and 


casualty insurance, and fidelity and surety bonds. 


‘These contracts cover practically every risk that 


may bring. financial disaster to individuals and 
business institutions. ! 


There is a Hartford agent near you. To learn 
his name just call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs). Consult your Hart- 
ford agent today—or talk with your own broker. 


Harttord Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
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CONNEGIICUT 


